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“Thrice hayes he! whi on athe sabes elds 

Of a romantic mountain, forest crown’d, 
Beneath the whole collected shade reclines: 
Or in the gelid caverns, wood-bine wrought, 
And fresh bedew’d with ever spouting streams, 
Sits coolly calm ; while a!l the World without, 
Unsatisfi'd and sick, tosses at noon. 

Emblem instructive of the vi:taous man, 

Who keeps his tempver’d mind serene und pure, 
And every passion aptly harmoniz’d, 

Amid a jarring worid with vice ii flam’d. 
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THE STATE OF VIRGINIA. 


Ilustrated by a new coloree Map. 

The State of Virginia is one of the thirteen origi- 
nal Statesof the North American confederacy, and 
is situated between 26° 31/ and 39° 43’ north lati- 
tude, and between 75° 40’ and 80°? 32’ longitude 
west of Greenwich, It is bounded on the north and 
north east by Pennsylvania and Maryland ; on the 
east by Mary land and the Atlantic Ocean; on the 
south by North Carolina and Tennessee; and on 
the west by Kentucky and the Ohio-river or State 
of Ohio. The leng rth of the State from east to 
west is 355 eas and its mean breadth, from 
north to south is about 195 miles; and its Lori- 


zontal area 70,000 square miles. Several ridves of 


mountains commence about 180 miles from the sea 
coast, and run_ nearly parallel with it, in a south 
west direction. ‘The first continuous chain derives 
from its deep blue color, the name by which it is 
distinguished. The north mountains are from 
twenty to thirty miles further west; “and these are 
succeeded by the-great Appalachian or Alleghany 
range which divides the eastérn and western waters. 
The Appalachian range spreads into its widest 
base in Virginia, and, comprehending its various 
lateral ridges, occupies a superficies of nearly a hun- 
dred miles in breadth. The whole of this extent 
of country, is not however, covered with moun- 
tains, but contains many picturesque and fertile 
vallies. The peaks of Otter are the highest points 
of the blue ridge, and are seen ata great distance ; 
one of them is remarkable for its symmetry, being 
in the shape of a cone, and terminatingin a lime 
stone hue, the top of which will barely admit a 
dozen persons. 

The different portions of the State are distin- 
guished from each other in their appearance ; the 
eastern section is low, level, sandy and unproduc- 
tive; above the falls of the rivers, the country has 
a bolder aspect, and the soil is capable of umprove- 
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ment. ‘The alluvial lands are excellent, and those 
on the James river are remarkably fertile. The 
valley between the Blue ridge and the Alleghany 
contains a considerable proportion of mountainous 
and sterile ground, but no part of the State can 
present larger tracts of fertile, richly cultivated land. 
West of the Alleghany, a large part of the coun- 
try must be in the condition of | the primitive forest ; 
it is in general mountainous and broken, inter- 
spersed with fruitful vallies, and occasionally ex- 
hibiting large tracts of lime stone. 

Assuming the new constitution adopted by the 
State, the two great sections formed by the Blue 
Ridge of mountains, may be further divided into; 
the district extending from the sea coast to the head 
of tide water ; the territory which spreads from the 
head of tide water to the Blue Ridge; the valley 
district between the Blue Ridge and Alleghany ; 
and the district beyond the Alleghany. 


The State is divided into one hundred and fif- 
teen counties, sixty-six of which are on the east, 
and forty-nine on the west side of the Blue Moun- 
tains. ‘The tide water section contains thirty-six 
counties ; the middle section has thirty counties ; 
the great valley section is divided into seventeen 
counties; and the western or transatlantic section 
into thirty-two. 

A line drawn from the mouth of the Potomac 
creek by the Bowling Green, and the forks of the 
Pamunky to Richmond, and thence through Pe- 
tersburg and Hicksford to the Roanoke near Weldon, 
will embrace between it and the ocean only tertitary 
and alluvial formations. They contain iron, shells, 
marl, bones of snakes, whales and other fish, car- 
bonated wood, and other vegetable matter. Thence 
to the Blue Ridge, the formation 1s primitive, and 
presents most of the rocks of this denomination. 
In this primitive region, various ores, and metals 
have been discovered, among them, are iron, cop- 
per, black lead and gold. A formation in which 
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me 4 this last metal is found, isenow ascertained to ex-| the centre, increasing slowly, until a stream, which —) Riv 
ie tend from Fredericksburg, on the Rappahanoc, in| had its source higher in the mountain, suddenly —R Na 
hie a southwest direction, through this and the adjoin-| ceased to flow. Afterwards the lake rose rapidly, —Re : 
: ing States. The dip of the rocks in this region, is} and covered the highest trees, finally ascending to . mi 
| Bee usually about forty-five degrees. West of the! the tops of the mountains, where it overflows ata | wa 
es oe | Blue Ridge, the country may be considered as di-| single point below the level. p fro 
=) 4 vided by a line sometimes corresponding with the} = Rivyxns.—'The Chesapeake bay extends one hun- » atl 
* u Alleghany mountains, but in the northern part of| dred and ninety miles from its entrance, through | fee 
7 the State passing east of them, and south of the| the States of Virginia and Maryland. Itis from § ble 
4 head waters of the Roanoke, stretching along the| seven to twenty miles broad, and generally about fift 
summits of the Bushy, Clinch and Garden moun-j nine fathoms in depth. It receives the waters of Th 
tains. Among the rocks of this region, are blue} the Susquehanna, Potomac, Rappahanoc, York and S the 
ioe i and gray stone, slate, sand stone, gypsum and blue! James Rivers. P: tide 
a | stone. Iron ore of the best quality, is extensively The Potomac rises in the Alleghany Mountains, > 4p 
a distributed in this part of the State, and valuable} and forms through its whole course, the boundary [RF 
ba q lead mines are worked in Wythe county near Aus- | between Maryland and Virginia. It passes bv i for 
tenville. West of the above described line, lies| Shepherdstown, Georgetown, Washington and sou 
Le the great secondary formation, the state of which) Alexandria, and flows into the bay between Point - 
ee. | is more or less undulating, but in general nearly | Look-out and Smith’s Point. It is seven and a half | = 
ma i horizontal. This portion of the country abounds in| miles wide at the mouth, and one and a quarter at » the 
j : mineral wealth. Alexandria, two hundred and ninety miles from » M 
Te i The scenery of Virginia is in many particulars the ocean. The termination of the tide water is 2 a 
un hesutiful pe eae 9p das teceiebitinn Sele dies above three hundred miles from the sea, and the tel 
‘ 1 ‘ : ’ ; hegre river is navigable for the largest ships through oe 
tingui-hed, not-only by a succession of hill and nearly the whole distance. This river is seven . wi 
dale, but by the clegance of their covering, their | finoms deep at its mouth, five at St. Georges Isl- | bel 
cheerful growth of oak, chesnut and lynn, contrast- | and, three at Swan’s Point, and thence to Alexan- fee 
ing advantageously with that of the mountainous | dria, Above the city of Washington there are many » tor 
districts of the northern and eastern States. ‘The éhattoctions 16 the neviestien. : ha 
passage of the Potomac through the Blue Ridge, The Susauel My Pane he P ; > col 
discovers to the spectatoy,at the junction of this fo ee ante me Porc pe 
river with the Shenandoah, an impetuous torrent. | * ur a separate course of about two hundred miles, > ca 
foaming and dashing over numerous rocks, which i before the latter stream breaks through the > Ri 
have fell from the precipices that overhang them, | Blue Ridge. It waters a fertile country, and the 3 ha 


; F : | navigati oats is istane . % 
the tops and sides of the mountains, the gentle and | igetion for boats is good for the distance of one , 
hundred miles. 


winding current of the river below the ridge, gives | 
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' . . ‘ a 
to Harper’s ferry an appearance of unsurpassed he Rappahanoc rises in the Blue Ridge, | the 
beauty. There are also, the. celebrated natural and runs east, southeast about one hundred and Sits 
. « Ps , 2 Se “ . . . . x‘ : 

. . : - | eighty s >mpties ‘sapeake bay, a . 
eg and the brea ve sly caverns in | | — het gel ms oe I Tt —— es ie 
the lime stone districts. Among these last is one ° Beggs, ’ sesso aii? 4 ol 

. a , s > wnso Hs ‘ rola oly cs > » ro sf 
of great interest, denominated Weyer’s cave, situat- ~~ Be euhearicioee take sang aa j Ch 
ed in the county of Augusta, near the village of nindiad ib ei silos “for als ge ee a at e of 

4 r | 4 a ‘ b 2 4 4 ss 
Port Republic. This cave presents for the dis- “pc iage ’ os | bo 
tance of half a mile, a series of apartments, some ee papi ec or oe A zo 
of which are of great extent and height, incrusted | 1¢ York is a short and navigable river formed B 6Tt 
with crystals, and glittering with beautiful stalac- | by the union of the Pamunky and Mattapony ; it | tiv 

ae T oe te ee Se 2 ° + $pe 3 P ail one a Who ; ni 

tites. in Hampshire county there is a remarkable a ct i the ey cavowte Cupe a Pe he , in 
ice mountain, on its northwest side, the surface is| Pamunky is formed by the North and South Anna co, 
covered by large rocks, which being removed to | Tivers, which rise in the northwest, and holds a y N 
the depth of about three feet, furnishes an abun- | southeast course with many windings, for about 4 | 
dance of ice. The most remarkable cataract, is | fifty miles. The Mattapony rans a southeast course ’ er 
that of the falling spring in Alleghany county. | for about eighty miles, where joining the foremen- ie the 
The stream has sutlicient volume, a few yards from | Sioned stream, forms the York river. rec 
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its source, to turn a mill wheel; and about a mile James riveris the most important in the State, 
below it has a perpendicular descent of two hun-/| and rises near the Alleghany Mountains, nearly 
dred feet, down a precipitous ridge of calcareous | two hundred miles west from Richmond, and pur- 
rock. Before it reaches the bottom, it is almost| sues a course to the eastward, passes through all 
converted into vapor, and the temperature is much} the other chains, and receives the waters of the 
reduced. ‘The lake in Gile’s county, exhibits the | Appomatox about twenty-five miles below thatcity. 
spectacle of a sheet of water, a mile and a half in| It then widens and contracts alternately, and by a 
circumference, and a hundred fathoms deep, on the | crooked passage of about seventy miles, falls into 
summit of a high mountain. Some years ago, the | the Chesapeake bay, fifteen miles to the westward 
bottom of the lake was a marshy spot of ground, | of Cape Henry, its whole length including its wind- 
covered with oak and pine, and much frequented | ings. being upwards of three hundred miles. ‘The 
by deer and elk, A small pond was first formed in! principal tributary streams to this river are the 
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Rivannah, the Appomatox, the Michamony, the 
Nansemond, and the Elizabeth. 

The whole of Elizabeth riveris a harbor, and 
might, in the opinion of Mr. Jefferson, contain up- 
wards of three hundred ships. ‘The channel is 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
fathoms wide, and at flood tide, will afford eighteen 
feet water to Norfolk. ‘The Nansemond is naviga- 
ble to Sleepy Hole, for vessels of two hundred and 
fifty tons; to Suffolk for those of one hundred tons. 
‘he Michamony has at its mouth a bar, on which 
there is only twelve feet water at common flood 
tide. Vessels passing that, may ascend eight miles 
up the river, and those of six tons burthen can go 
twenty miles further. The Rivannah is navigable 
for canoes and batteauxs twenty-two miles, to the 
southwest mountains, 

James river affords a harbor for vessels of any 
size,in Hampton Road, but not in safety during 
the winter, and there is navigable water as far as 
Mulberry Island. A forty gun ship goes to James- 
town, and lighening herself, may pass te Harrison’s 
bar, on which there is only fifteea feet water. Ves- 
sels of two hundred and fifty tons can go to War- 
wick; those of one hundred and twenty-five a mile 
below Richmond ; from thence there is aboutseven 
feet water to that city; about the centre of the 
town the depth is four and a half feet, where the 
navigation is interrupted by falls, which in the 
course of six miles descend about eighty feet 
perpendicular, Above these, it is resumed in 
canoes and batteauxs, within ten miles of the Blue 
Ridge ; and even through the Ridge a ton weight 
has been brought. 

The Roanoke is composed of two principal 
streams, the Dan and the Staunton, which rise in 
the mountains, and unite in the State of Virginia. 
Its passage is tertuous, but nearly southeast, eighty 
miles, to where it falls into Albermarle sound, by 
four different channels, near the outlet of the 
Chowan river. This river is navigable for vessels 
of considerable size, for near fifty miles, and large 
boats may pass the distance of seventy miles, and 
boats of five tons two hundred and seventy miles. 
The soil on the borders of this river is very produc- 
tive. Improvements have been made, by construct- 
ing canals around the falls, and opening a water 
communication between Norfolk and the interior of 
North Carolina. 

The great Kanawha has its source in the west- 
ern part of North Carolina, and flowing through 
the western parts of Virginia in a north westerly di- 
rection, joins the Ohio at Mount Pleasant. It receives 
Green Brier river in the western part of Monroe 
county and about 40 miles below the junction, it has 
a remarkable cataract, falling perpendicularly fifty 
feet, The Monongahela, a river of Pennsylvania, 
rises from the Laurel Mountains, in Virginia, and 
unites with Alleghany at Pittsburg. 

Besides, there are numerous other streains, which 
intersect the country in every direction, and render 
it inferior to few in the facilities of water commu- 
nication. The rivers on the eastern declivity of 
the Apallachian chain afford the advantages of a 
good inland navigation to most parts of the State. 
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In passing from the hilly and primitive to the flat 
and alluvial region, the streams are almost uniform- 
ly precipitated over ledges of rocks, by rapids 
which obstruct their navigation. The Chesapeake 
bay is, of itself an inland sea of considerable size, 
and with the numerous streams and inlets on its 
borders, forms an important channel to the ocean 
for a large extent of country, including the whole 
of Maryland, and the eastern declivity of Virginia. 
In the rivers the navigation is performed by boats, 
propelled by oars or poles, or by means of the 
bushes drawn along. 

The city of Richmond is beautifully situated on 
the James river, immediately below the falls, and 
is the metropolis of the State. It is at the head of the 
tide water, opposite Manchester, with which it is 
connected by bridges; most of the houses are of 
brick, and many of them are elegant; the public 
buildings are commodious, and the State House is 
regarded as the most beautiful edifice in the State. 
The surrounding country is fertile, and well sup- 
plied with provisions. The city is remarkably 
well situated for mill seats, and the quantity of 
flour annually is very great. A canal passes 
around the falls, and the river is navigable for two 
hundred and twenty miles above them, in batteauxs. 
The city is thus connected with extensive tract of 
country, productive of wheat, corn, hemp, tobacco 
and coal in abundance. 

Petersburg is situated on the Appomatox river, 
immediately below the falls, and is a place of con- 
siderable importance, carrying on a trade in tobacco 
and flour. The market is well supplied with pro- 
visions ; and there are numerous mills in and about 
the town. In the year 1825 this town lost four 
hundred houses by fire, since which it has been re- 
built with brick, and the new houses are principal- 
ly three stories high. 

Norfolk is the largest and most commercial town 
in Virginia, its principal articles of trade are flour 
and tobacco. It is a borough and port of entry, 
in the county of the same name, on the northeast 
sidé of the Elizabeth river, eight miles above its 
entrance into Hampton Rvads. Neither the public 
nor the private buildings are remarkable for ele- 
gance ; and the streets are crooked and irregular. 
The site of the town is level and low, and in some 
places mar-hy. The harbor is a beautiful basin, 
nearly a mile wide, and is safe and commodious. 
It is defended by three forts, Norfolk Fort on the 
east side of the river, Fort Nelson on the southwest 
side, and a strong fort on Crany Island. A mile 
from the town on the opposite side of the river, is 
the town of Portsmouth, and a little further up, the 
village of Gosport, containing a navy yard of the 
United States. 

Fredericksburg is situated on the southwest side 
of the river Rappahanoe, it is regularly laid out, 
the streets crossing at right angles. It carries on 
considerable commerce in flour and tobacco; and 
is a post town, and capitol of Spotsylvania county. 
The river is navigable as far as this place for ves- 
sels of one hundred and forty tons, having ninety- 
four feet water. 

Lynchburg is a town in Columbia county on the 
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south bank of the James river. It is situated | 
twenty miles below the Great Falls, where the_ 
river breaks through the Blue Ridge, and is one of 

the most flourishing places in the State. There are 

in the vicinity numerous flour mills, and cotton and 

woollen manufactories. From its situation it com- 

mands an extensive trade with North Carolina, 

‘Tennessee, Kentucky and Ohio. Wheeling is the 

capitol of Ohio county, and is situated on a high, 

but alluvial bank of the Ohio river, ninety-five 

miles below Pittsburg. It is surrounded by bold 

and precipitous hills containing large quantities of 
coal. The great national road called the Cumber- 

land Road meets the Ohio at this place. 

There are numerous other towns which we can- 
not now particularly describe ; on the Rappahanoc, 
there are Urbana, Port Royal, Falmouth; on the | 
Potomac and its waters we have Dumfries, Col- 
chester, Winchester and Staunton; on the York 
river and its waters there are York, New Castle 
and Hanover; on the James river and its waters, 
there are Portsmouth, Hampton, Suffolk, Smith- 
field, Williamsburg, Manchester and Charlottes- | 
ville. At the latter place athriving university was 
established under the auspices of the late Mr. Jef- 
ferson. | 

The agriculture of the state is various, but not | 
so well conducted as in some other places. ‘The 
only practice of clearing and cultivating land every 
year until exhausted, Then turning it out to recover 
from its own resources, still continues in many 
places. On the north side of the James River, the 
cultivation is better, particularly in the counties 
approaching the Potomac. Rotation of crops is 
not neglected ; grass seeds most commonly red clo- 
ver, are sown on the small grain, and animal and 
vegetable manures are preserved with ease, and 
judiciously applied. Gypsum is also used with 
powerful effect. In the valley district, agriculture 
is well conducted ; and the irrigated meadows are 
abundant and productive. 
Blue ridge, maize, wheat, rye, oats, and buckwheat, 
are the principal grain crops. ‘Tobacco is exten- 


sively cultivated in eastern Virginia, but not so | 


much in the valley. On the shores of the Chesa- 


peake, barley and the castor oil bean are cultivated, | 


and on some of the best lands above tide water, 
hemp is raised with advantage. ‘lhe Virginia 
flour, especially the Richmond brand, has always 
stood high in the market. West of the Alleghany 
the sugar maple grows in abundance. There are 


some excellent native grapes, which will probably | 


receive greater attention than has hitherto been 
bestowed on them. The Kanawha salt works pro- 
duce annually about 1,000,000 bushels, and those 
ef the Holstom about 100,000. Though the coun- 
try affords great facilities for manufactures, the 


people are more devoted to planting and farming. | 


Porvutatrion.—-The total population of Virginia 
according to the census of 1830, was 1,211,405, of 
which number 694,300 were whites, 469,957 
slaves, and the remainder free blacks; this popu- 


lation however is very unequally distributed over : 


the state. ‘The part east of the Blue ridge, con- 


On both sides of the | 


tains 416,660 free persons and 416,320 slaves, 
and western Virginia has 324,988 free persons, 
and 53,437 slaves. In the peried of thirty years, 
the white inhabitants increased 180,020; the free 
blacks 27,224, and the slaves 123,961. Forthe ten 
years preceding the census of 1830, the rate of in- 
crease of the entire population 1s considerably dim- 
inished ; on the whole amount it decreased irom 3735 
per cent. to 133 per cent.; on the white population 
from 35 to 15 per cent; on the free black frem 135 
to 15 per cent.; and on the slaves from 36 to 103 
per cent. Though the black population of the 
whole state has been diminishing when compared 
with the white, as respects the eastern portion of 
Virginia the reverse is the fact. In the year 1790, 
this district had a majority of 25,000 whites, but 
at every successive census, the slaves and _ free 
blacks were tound te be most numerous, until in 
1830, the excess was 81,000. 

The state has a fund for internal improven ent 
amounting to nearly 3,000,000 of dollars, the in- 
come of which, exceeding 280,000 dollars, is under 
the direction of a board of public works, for the 
purpose of effecting a communication betwen dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 


The Dismal Swamp Canal unites Deep Creek 
with Joyce’s Creek, and thus connects the Chesa- 
peake Bay with Albemarle Sound, it is 64 feet 
deep and 40 wide, and 224 miles long. The 
greatest work is the James and Kanawha commu- 
nication, which comprises canals and dams, for the 
improvement of the James River, above Richmond, 


a canal connecting its head waters with the new ~ 


river, and the improvement cf the navigation of 
that river and the Kanawha to Charleston. The 
'Petersburg and Roanoke Rail-road extends from 
Petersburg to Blakely on the Roanoke, 60 miles, a 
‘continuation of this work is now being made to 
|Richmond. ‘The Winchester Rail-road extends 
‘from Winchester to Harper’s Ferry, a distance of 
| 30 miles, where it is connected with the Baltimore 
and Ohio Rail-road. ‘The Portsmouth and Roan- 
oke Rail-road extends from Portsmouth opposite 
Norfolk, to Weldon on the Roanoke, 77 miles. 
The literary fund belonging to the state, amounted 
in 1833, to 1,551,857 dollars, and the revenue 
arising from it was 78,340 dollars. In 1817, a 
permanent appropriation was made of $45,000 per 
annum, for the instruction of poor children, to be 
distributed among the counties and towns in pro- 
portion to their white population. That the bene- 
‘fits of this system may be extended to all classes, 
the school commissioners of any county are author- 
ised to divide the county into school districts, and 
when any of these districts shall have raised three- 
fifths of the sum requisite to build a school house, 
they are to contribute the remaining two fifths.— 
They are also invested with authority to pay a sum 
not excecding 100 dollars towards the salary of a 
tcacher, provided the inhabitants will give an equal 
sum, and every child in the district is to be gra- 
'tuitously taughtin such school. 
There are also numerous grammar schools, and 
‘academies in the state, and in many families chil- 
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dren are instructed by private tutors. The college 
of William and Mary, established in 1691, is a very 
respectable institution. The University at Char- 
lottsville is the most important school in the state, 
it consists of nine departments, viz. Aneient Lan- 
guages, Modern Languages, Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry and Materia Medica, Medi- 
cine, Anatomy and Surgery, Moral Philosophy and 
Law. The University commenced its operations 
in the year 1825, and receives 15,000 dollars per 
annum from the state; and the library contains 
10,500 volumes. 

Virginia kas many valuable mincral springs, 
which have become celebrated for their remedial 
effects in certain diseases. In no part of the world, 
perhaps, are they surpassed for efficacy in cases 
resulting from derangement of the liver, and want 
of action in this organ and the stomach. ‘They are 
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known by the name of the White, Salt, and Red 
Sulphur Springs, are situated, the former in the | 
county of Greenbrier, at the foot of the western | 
slope of the Alleghany, and the two last in the| 
county of Munroe, all of them, particularly the} 
White Sulphur, act, when taken in moderate quanti- | 
ties as an alterative, exercising on the system, much | 
of the influence of mercury, without being accore- | 
panied .with its -bad effect-. The waters of this} 
spring is very cold, and has a taste which indicates | 
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A fine covering of grass, and the woody shade give 


the means for a pleasing promenade. The water 
of the spring rises into a cylindrical reservoir, from 
the opposite sides of which it flows out by small 
pipes. The temperature of this spring is 75° Fah- 
renheit ; and it contains sulphate of magnesia, phos- 
phate of lime, muriate and sulphate of lime. The 
earthly matters are carbonates of lime and magne- 
sia, with a small portion of silicious earth. The 
deposition of calcareous matter from the waters as 
they flow down the meadow is so great as to form 


'akind of dam, of considerable height and thickness. 


The red sulphur spring is one of the most beau- 
tiful objects in the mountains of Virginia; it flows 
from the rock into a reservoir, composed of four 
slabs of marble, the lower edges of which rest en 
the rock from which the water proceeds. The re- 
servoir is six feet long, five wide, and four and a 
half deep; and a red substance covers the bottem 
and extends some distance up the sides. The 
water is cool and clear, and is impregnated with 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and some of the neutral 
salts. ‘The spring is situated near the side of a 
triangular plain, almost buried in the mountains. 
The water possesses some valuable medieal pro- 
perties; and is particularly useful in pulmonary 
affections. 

The Warm Springs are about 45 miles to the 


an abundance of saline substances in its composi-' north east of the Sweet Springs, and consist of a 
tion; it contains sulphurated hydregen, nitrogen, | limpid water, containing a small quantity of sul- 
and oxygen; sulphate, carbonate and muriate of| phuretted hydrogen and nitrogen, which flows 
lime, sulphate of magnesia. ‘The name is derived | through an octagonal bath, thirty-eight feet in 


from the white precipitate in the bottom, and on 
the sides of the well from which the water is drunk. | 
There are two wooden reservoirs into which the | 
water rises, and whence it flows, into Howard's | 
creek, a branch of the Kanawha river. It deposits | 
in considerable quantities, a white matter consist- | 
ing of sulphur and some earth. As the water is | 
highly changed with sulphuretted and carburetted 
hydrogen, it cannot be very agreeable to the taste. | 
The spring is covered with a handsome dome, sup- 
ported on colunnns, and is contained in an octago- | 
nal marble case, about seven feet long, five feet | 
wide, and four and a half deep, the bottom being | 
formed of the reck from which the water gushes. 
The Salt Sulphur Spring is situated in an ele-| 
vated valley on the western side of the main ridge | 
of the Alleghany, and contains the same ingredients | 
as the former described spring. ‘The water of this | 
spring does not operate so speedily on the system, | 


diameter, having the sides of stone masonry, and 
the bottom of large loose round pebbles. The 
water in the bath is always of the temperature of 
ninety-six degrees of Fahrenheit, and is so trans- 
parent as scarcely to be seen on entering the house. 
From the top of the neighbouring mountain, there 
is a beautiful view of the various ridges, and the 
subjacent country. 


At the distance of a mile on the road to the 


| White Sulphur Spring, there are two other springs, 


issuing out of the roek, the general name given 
them is the Red Spring ; derived from the color 


_of the deposit which covers the rock over which 
| it flows, and which is plainly Chalybeate. 


The 
are said to possess different qualities, the one hen 
the other; but neither their taste nor tempera- 
ture shows any variation, and besides they are 
merely separated by a rock. 

Nine miles to the south-west of the Red Sulphur, 


as the white sulphur, but acts in a gradual manner,| and within the borders of Giles’ County, are the 
until the most beneficial results are produced.—- | Gray Sulphur Springs, which are under the same 
The effects which are consequent on its use, are| cover within ten feet of each other; the one con- 
said to be very similar to those caused by mercury.| taining bicarbonate of soda, and other salts; the 
At the distance of about twenty miles is a spring | other holds in solution some sulphuretted hydro- 
called the Sweet Sulphur. It rises on the north! gen, and several neutral salts. The little plain is 
side of a large mountain of the same name; the! skirted on the one side by a rivulet which flows 
south side is covered with stones of an ochrous ap-; at the base of Chiamey Ridge, and wastes a 
pearance. In many places iron is found, but on | stratum of lime stone, consisting almost entirely 
the north side the mountain is fertile and covered | of marine shells. 
with a rich mould. ‘The chief spring and bath ad-| The Hot Springs are situated in a valley, 
joining are at the lower end of a small valley, from | among mountain peaks, and are surrounded with 
which the ground gradually swells on either side. | interesting scenery ; on the left the plain spreads 
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out into a beautiful meadow, bounded on every 
side by forests which rise on the steep brow of 
the mountain. .There are two baths at this place, 
the Spout and the Boiler, the temperature of 
both is about 106 of Fahrenheit. ‘The Spout 
is so called, because a constant stream of water 
is led from a hot spring through a perforated log, 
from the end of which it flows into the bath. 
The boiler is enclosed in a large wooden house 
which excludes the external air, and in which there 
are some eleven small rootas, each containing a 
cot anf mattress. Bathing in these waters, re- 
stores the surface of the body to a good condition, 
and promotes the healthy action of the skin; and 
all who drink the water of the various springs, 
would do well to pause here for a few weeks. 
If the hydro sulphurous waters of the springs are 
valuable in hepatic affections, the warm and hot 
baths are not less efficacious in rheumatic and 
cutaneous complaints. 


In Morgan county, in the northern neck of Vir- 
ginia, about six mifes south of the Maryland line, 
where that state is not more than a mile and a 
half broad, is the handsome village of Bath. The 
springs at this place consist of tepid water strongly 
charged with magnesia, and which supplies a num- 
ber of pleasant baths. ‘The country is wild and 
romantic, and presents many views of great beauty. 
The Blue Sulphur Gprings, the county between 
Lewisburg and this place, has a curious structure, 
and is remarkable for the fertility of its soil. The 
surface is elevated, and composed of hills and inter- 
vening valleys; ther? are large funnel shaped ex- 
cavations which are supposed to communicate by 
smali openings with the stratum of lime stone be- 
low. 

The Blue Sulphur-water resembles in its taste 
the white; the spring is not so copious, but has a 
gentler proportion of salt. It is at present contained 
in a rectangular wooden box, about two feet wide, 
and four long, and the bottom is covered with a 
red substance, which gives the water a purple 
hue, and on the sides of the box, there is deposited 
a white matter. The water contains sulphuretted 
hydrogen ina free state, and a small quantity of 
carbonic acid, sulphate of lime, magnesia, and 
soda, 

In addition to the inducements presented to in- 
valids by the springs, thers are all the pleasures de- 
rived. fram scenery of the most varied and beau- 
tiful charact?r; and there are numerous natural ob- 
jects adapted to inspire sentiments of awe and won- 
der; and others again whieh tend to awaken the 
most tranquil emotions. Perhaps there is no region 
of the United States which will more amply re- 
ward with health and pleasure, the traveller, than 

this. The company and the numerous modes in 
which the anxieties of the afilicted may he re- 
lieved, renders it deserving the attention of those 
who seek repose from the sufferings of injured 
health. 

Norre.—For a part of the above description, we 
are indebted to the Encyclopedia of Geograp sy, 


WINTER IN THE COUNTRY—SINAI. 


Original, 


WINTER IN ‘THE COUNTRY. 


All out door work 

Now stands; the wagoner, with wisp bound feet, 
And wheelspokes almost filled, his destined stage 
Scarcely can gain. O’er hill, and vale, and wood, 
Sweeps the snow pinioned blast, and all things veil, 


Ubjects well known, now iaintly recognised. 

One colour clothes the mountain and the plain, 
Save where the feathery flakes melt as they fall 
Upon the deep blue stream, or scowling lake, 

Or where some beetling rock, o’er jutting hangs 
Above the vaulty precipice’s cove. 

Formless, the pointed cairn now scarce o’ertops 
‘The level dreary waste; and coppice woods, 
Diminished of their height, hike bushes seem, 

With stooping heads, turned froin the storm, the 
flocks, 

Onward still urged by man and dog, escape 

The smothering drift ; while, skulking at a side, 
Is seen the fox, with close downfolded tail, 
Watching his time to seize a straggling prey ; 

Or from some lofty crag he ominous howls, 

And makes approaching night more dismal fall. 
GRAHAME. 








Sranr.—Among all the stupendous works of 
nature, not a place can be more fitted for the 
exhibition of Almighty povrer. [ have stood upon 
the summit of the giant A{tna, and looking over 
the clouds floating beneath it, upen the bold 
scenery of Sicily, and the distant mountains of 
, Calabria; upon the top of the Vesuvius, and 
| looked down upon the waves of the lava, and 
the ruined and half recovered cities at its foot; 
and they are nothing compared with the terrific 
solitude and bleak majesty of Sinai. An observ- 
ing traveller has well called it ‘a perfection of 
desolation.’ Not a tree or shrub, or blade of 
grass is to be seen upon the bare ard rugged 
sides of innumerable mountains, heaving their 
naked summits to the skies, while the crumbling 
masses of granite all around, and the distant 
view of the Syria desert, with its boundless waste 
of land, from the wildest and most dreary, the 
most terrific and desolate picture that the imagi- 
nation can conceive. The level surface of the 
very top, or pinnacle, is about sixty feet square. 
Atcne end is a single rock about twenty feet 
high, on which, said the monk, the Spirit of God 
descended, while in the crevice beneath his 
favored servant received the tables of the law. 
The ruins of the church and convent are still 
to be seen upon the mountain, to which, before 
the convent below was built, monks and hermits 
used to retire, and, secluded from the world, sing 
the praises of God upon his chosen hill. Near 
this, also in ruins, stands a Mohammedan mosqne; 
for on this sacred spot the followers of Christ 
and Mohammed have united in worshipping the 
true and living God. Under the chape! isa her- 
mit’s cell, where, in the iron age of fanaticism 











some time since published by Carey, Lea & Blanch- 
ard. 


the anchorite lived out bis days in fasting, me- 
ditation and prayer.—( Travels in Egypt.) 
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The Robber of the Wilderness. 


The application of steam to the purposes of na- | 
vigation has been no where attended with results 
at once so useful and magnificent, as upon the gi- 
gantic rivers of the west. 
are found among the icy lakes of the north, the 
rugged passes of the Alleghany, or the unexplored 
mountains of the Pacific, their accumulated 
waters mingle in the exuberant valley of the Mis- | 
sissippi, and run in a united stream far into the | 
Gulf of Mexico. 
but most appropriate arena, offered by nature, 
upon which to display the great genius of her fa- 
vored son. ‘These rivers, traversing many de- | 
grees of latitude with irregular courses, rapid | 
currents, and no tides, presented formidable ob- 
stacles to the ordinary facilities of navigation; | 
and the productions of various climates and soils | 
were almost in vain offered to the avarice or lux- | 
ury of their remote borders.—Now, their ex- 





change is effected with the utmost celerity ; voy- | 


ages that once occupied from three to six months 
are performed in twenty days. 


farmer returns from the rich mart at New Orleans | 


laden with the various productions of foreign 
countries, 
western states, transported with difficulty, and at 
great cost, are now familiar to every family within 
reach of navigation. 


at Louisville, Cincinnati and Pittsburgh. 
oyster of Barrataria is carried fresh to every land- 
ing on the western waters, and the ice of New 
England allays the thirst of the voyager of the 
Mississippi and Ohio, through a wilderness of fif- 
teen hundred miles. 

Ten years ago, the steam engine, we supposed 
to have attained its highest state of improvement, 
and such a supposition was altogether natural—for 
ancient magic and miracle had wrought nothing 
more wonderful than the conquest of the formi- 
dable currents of those rivers, in the shert period 
of twenty days; accordingly a public dinner was 
given at Louisville, to the enterprising commander, 
who first made the voyage at that time. Now it 
is performed easily in ten! The Tecumseh, the 
Huntress, and half a dozen other steamers, have 
run the distance in less than nine. The applica- 
tion ef this simple, though powerful agent, has 
wrought a most important change in the commer- 
cial prospects of the west, and a moral revolutien 
no less wonderful and salutary. As the name of 
the discoverer of the mariner’s compass is identified 
with that period in which the timid sailor, quitting 
the coasts and harbors of his native land, went forth, 
upon the unknown deep, in pursuit of wealth or 
glory, so the name of Fulton must be as perpetual 
as the mighty floods he has subdued, and enduring 
as those resources of wealth and power he has 
opened to his country. 

The personal security afforded by the steam 
boat to the adventurer, upon the Ohio and Missis- 


THE ROBBER OF THE WILDERNESS. 


Whether their sources | 


Here, then, was a stupendous, | 


For substantial | 
supplies furnished to the southern planter, the | 


Sugar and coffee, once rarities in the | 


A fortnight scarcely elapses | 
from the ripening of the orange to its appearance | 


The | 
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cari can only be appreciated by him who, in re- 


turning to his family, was obliged to encounter the 
‘hazards of «the wilderness.’ "The country so de- 
‘nominated extended at that early period from a 
point far within the present limits of the State of 
Mississippi, near to Nashville in ‘Tennessee, cover- 
ing a space of 500 miles, inhabited solely by 
| savages, and a few desperate ruffians, more bloody 
|than they, men of violence and plunder. A well 
| mounted horseman occupied from 12 to 15 days in 
performing the journey; but pedestrians, forming 
ky farthe greater number, if they escaped the hand 
| of the robber, and the pestilence of the swamps, re- 
| quired from 20 to 30. 
The facilities of Bank paper and exchange 
| were then unattainable, and each individual carried 
|the returns of his toil and enterprize in gold and 
| silver. Great temptations were thus held out to 
‘the robber, who concealed in the fastness of the 
) forest, perpetrated his acts of violence and cruelty 
| with little fear of detection. ‘The rich trader in 
|his produce and slaves, and the peor boatman, 
| bearing back to his family his hardly earned pit- 
tance, were alike the victims of rapacity ; and life 
was frequently sacrificed to the passions er fears of 
| the banditti. 


About the year 1802, the wilderness was infested 
by a notorious freebooter, who, with two sons, and 
a few other desperate miscreants, were the terror 
of the peaceful traveller. Froni the morasses of 
the southern frontier, to the silent shores of the 
Tennessee river, the name of Mason and his band 
was known and dreaded. ‘Their depredations be- 
came at length so frequent and daring, that the citi- 
zens of the adjoining’ territories were driven to 
adopt measures for their suppression; but the 
knowledge of the wilderness, possessed by the 
banditti, their circumspection and enterprise not 
surpassed by the savages among whom they wan- 
dered, baffled every attempt, concerted for their 
capture. One of these incidents, as detailed by a 
contemporary, possesses some interest ; and some 
of the individuals composing the party,it is be- 
lieved, still survive, who will attest the general 
truth of the narrative, though unimportant errors” 
may be observed. They will at all events recollect 
the jokes and good sayings occasioned by the restilt 
of the expedition. 


A robbery and murder of more than usual atro- 
city had been perpetrated, and a number of citi- 
zens of the then Mississippi territory, united in a 
determination to pursue the robbers, to bring them 
to justice or put them to death. Under the com- 
mand (it is believed) of the late Col. B. the party 
well mounted and armed, commenced their march. 
Soon after entering the borders of the wilderness 
they came upon the trail of Mason, and ascertained 
that he was but a day or two iz advance, making 
towards Pearl river; they pushed on day and 
night, and did not halt ‘until they came to the 
river-—they found new evidence of a party having 
preceded them, and they did not doubt but that it 
was he of whom they were in pursuit—but men 
and horses were all in need of rest and sustenance, 
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they therefore resolved to strip their horses, repose 
fer a few hours, and again renew the chase. Those 
preliminaries being disposed of, two of the party 
strolled to the bank of the river, and tempted by 
the coolness and beauty of the stream, went in to 
bathe. In the course of their gambol, they crossed 
to the opposite shore, where society, under present 
circumstances, afforded them very little satisfaction. 

Mason, aware that he was pursued, and having 
ascertained the superior force of his pursuers, deter- 
mined to effect by stratagem what he could not 
hope to do by open contest. The path into the 
forest was here narrow, and much beset with under- 
growth, and he placed his men in ambush, so that 
by a sudden onset the party of Col. B. on enter- 
ing the woods, would be thrown inte confusion, 
and thus be easily despatched or routed. Chance, 
however, produced a success more eomplete than 
any he could have anticipated. No sooner had 
the two naked and unarmed men reached the east- 
ern shore of the Pearl, than Mason rushed upon 
them before they could collect their thoughts or 
comprehend their danger. He was a hale athletic 
figure, and roughly clad in the leather shirt and 
leggins common to the Indians and hunters of the 
frontier. 

‘I am glad to see you, gentlemen,’ said he sar- 
eastically, ‘ and though our meeting did not premise 
to be quite so friendly, I am just as well satisfied ; 
my arms and ammunition will cost less than I 
expected.’ » 

His prisoners were thunderstruck and totally in- 
capable of reply. Having placed a guard over 
them, Mason walked deliberately down te the 
shore, and hailed the party on the opposite bank, 
who had witnessed the scene that has been detailed 
in amazement and apprehension. As he ap- 
preached, they instinctively seized their arms. 

‘If you approach one step, or raise a rifle,’ 
cried the robber, ‘you may bid your friends fare- 
well.—There is no hope for them, but in your 
obedience: I want nothing but security against 
danger to myself and party, this I mean to have.’ 

‘Stack your arms and deposit your ammunition 
on the beach near the water. I will send for 
them. Any violence to my messenger, or the 
least hesitation to perform my order, will prove 
certain and sudden death te your companions. 
Your compliance will ensure their release, and I 
pledge my honor as a man, to take no other ad- 
vantage of my victory.’ 

There was no alternative: the arms and ammu- 
nition were disposed as Mason directed.—T'wo of 
the band were despatched for them, while a rifle 
was at the head of each prisoner. No resistance 
was attempted, however, by Col. B. or his party, 
and the arms were brought across. The banditti 
were soon in readiness for a march; the prisoners 
were dismissed with a good humored farewell ; and 
the dreaded Mason, true to his word, was soon lost 
in the depth of the wilderness. Itis hardly necessary 
to say, that the pursuers, disarmed and discomfitted 
and a little chap-fallen, made the best of their way 
back to ‘ the settlements.’ 

Subsequent to the occurrence just detailed, the 


THE ROBBER OF THE WILDERNESS. 









violence and:depredations of Mason became more 
frequent and sanguinary. One day found him 
marauding on the banks of the Pearl; the next 
proved fatal to the life and fortune of the trader, 
in the midst of the wilderness; and before pursuit 
was organized, the hunter, arrested by the descend- 
ing sweep ef the solitary vulture, learned the story 
of robbery and blood on the remote shores of the 
Mississippi. 

Treachery, however, at last effected what strata- 
gem, enterprise and courage, had in vain attempt- 
ed. Mr. W. a citizen of great respectability, now 
deceased, passing with his sonsthrough the wilder- 
ness, was plundered by the banditti. Their lives, 
were, however, spared, and they returned. Public 
feeling was now excited, and the government of the 
Territory found it necessary to act. | Gov. Clai- 
borne accordingly offered a large and liberal re- 
ward for the robber Mason, ‘ dead or alive /’ The 
proclamation was widely distributed, and a copy of 
it reached Mason himself, who indulged in much 
merriment upon the occasion.—Two of his band, 
however, tempted by the large reward, concerted a 
plan by which they might obtain it. An opportu- 
nity soon occurred, and while Mason, in company 
only with two conspirators, counting out and ad- 
justing some ill-gotten plunder, a tomahawk was 
buried in his brain. His head was severed from 
his body, and borne in triumph to Washington, then 
the seat of government of the Mississippi Terri- 
tory. 


The head of Mason was well known and re- 
cognized by many; and identified by all who 
read the proclamation, from the head so entirely 
corresponding with the description given of it, and 
the existence of certain scars and peculiar marks. 
Some delay, however, occurred in paying over the 
reward, owing to the slender state of the treasury. 
{n the mean time a great assemblage from all the 
adjacent country had taken place, to view the 
grim and ghastly head of the robber chief. They 
were not less inspired with a curiosity to see and 
converse with the individuals whose prowess had 
delivered the country of so great a scourge. 
Among these spectators were the sons of Mr. W. 
who, unfortunately for these traitors, immediately 
recognised them as companions of Mason in the 
robbery of their father. 


It is unnecessary to say, that treachery met its 
just reward, and that justice was also satisfied. The 
reward was not only withheld, but the robbers 
were imprisoned, and on the evidence of the 
W ’s, condemned and executed at Greenville, 
in Jefferson county. 


The band of Mason being thus deprived ef 
their leader, and two of his most efficient men, 
dispersed and fled the country. That vast wilder- 
ness, though much contraeted by acquisition from 
the Indians, still presents ample haunts to the ban- 
ditti, but the genius of Fulten has pointed a mode 
of transportation so safe, efficient and expeditious, 
that no inducement is held out to them; and the 
silent forest is now as safe for the traveller, as 
the paved streets and crowded walks of the city. 
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THE BRIDE'S REMEMBRANCE OF HOME. 


BY AN ITALIAN LADY IN NEW YORK. 


They brought me to another land, 
Across the ocean wide, 

To dwell with strangers and to be 
A young and happy bride. 

They called me beautiful and fair, 
But yet I knew mine eye 

Hath lost the brightness that it had 
Beneath my own dear sky. 


They wreath’d, too, in my shining, 
The jewel of their race: 

I could but weep to see how ill 
They suited with my face. 

Alas! upon my altered brow 
Their garlands flash in vain ; 

My cheek is now too pale to take 
The tint of joy again. 


I tread the fairy halls at night, 
And all have charms for me; 
I meet with thrilling looks, that make 
Me dream of home and thee ! 
How beautiful are all things here! 
How wondertul and bright! 
The very stars appear to shed 
A softer, newer light. 


But yet I feel that I would give 
Them all for one sweet flower, 
Pluck’d from the valley where my feet 
First played in childhood’s hour ; 
Where I beheld the river flow 
So gently by the shore ; 
And saw the moonlight stream upon— 
What I shall see no more! 


Yet sometimes in my dreams I view 
Remember’d ones, not lone nor dark; 

And sometimes I am on the sea, 
Within my own lov’d bark, 

And softly then we float along, 
Beneath the twilight star— 

Once more I see the sky I love 
And my dear home afar. 


Once more I twine around my brow 
The little flowers so pale; 

Once more | think my mother's voice 
Comes sighing on the gale; 

And then there is a wild sweet joy 
That thrills me in my dreams— 

Flinging its radiance through my heart; 
Like sunset’s golden beams. 





The great secret for those who are entering 
on great employments is, in the first instance, to 
seize upon men’s imagination by some action, 
or some circumstance, which renders them re- 
markable. 
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THOUGHTS ON LIFE AND DEATH. 


“ Time, like an ever rolling stream, 
Bears all its sons away— 

They fly forgotten, as a dream 
Dies at the opening day.” 


How applicable are the figures here made use 
of; for no sooner do we take our stand on the 
wide and busy stage of life, than we are hurried 
with a rapid flight down to the vale of death! 
Men of mature and advanced age can look back 
on the days of childhood, and all its passing 
events, with all the vividness of recollection as 
though but an hour had intervened. Each one 
recollects when he rambled into the green field, 
culled the fair flowers thereof, and inhaled their 
sweets; or how he sprightly played under yon 
nodding trees, or lightly skipped upon the stream- 
let’s bank, with all other scenes in his juvenile 
history, as though this earth had but performed 
one revolution since the events transpired.— 
Such is the brevity of life! 

Then, if life be so short, does it not behove us 
to seek a refuge where death never comes, but 
where beauty blooms through endless years? O 
how solemn must the thought of death be to one 
who seeks no hope in future bliss—but who wan- 
ders on through the rugged path of life, trusting 
to none but himself—a broken reed at best.— 
When the thoughts of death rush inio his mind, 
O how he shrinks! He looks upon the earth, and 
sees it barren of hupe; not a solitary gleam gilds 
the vista of his coming years, nor nus up his 
imagination with expected scenes of never fa- 
ding beauty. Ah, no! To such a one death is a 
point at which he stops: he dare not look be- 
yond it; for it is to him adreary waste, on which 
no beauty blooms—a stormy ocean, on which no 
bark can ride in safety—a fiery element, that 
blasts and destroys all hope. 

Thus what is to the Christian a source of joy, 
is to the wicked a source of misery. See how 
changed are the Christian’s views. Death is a 
point from whence he begins to see the glories 
of paradise!—it is an eminence on which he 
overlooks the boundaries of time, and takes a 
view of the delightful scenery and happy em- 
ployments in a glorious eternity; it is a point 
whence hope shrinks not, but beams brighter 
and brighter into perfect glory. O yes! It is the 
Christian’s observatory, from which he looks 
with eyes possessing the magnitude of a tele- 
scope, into the fair objects of a moreglorious re- 
gion; and it is also a stand from which he looks 
with microscopic eyes upon the dim and _ fading 
vanities of this inconstant sphere. And while 
the one recedes and disappears, the other opens 
on his eyes and ears with sights and sounds se- 
raphic: at length he cries,— 











“ Lend, lend your wings, I mount, I fly— 
O grave, where is thy victory ? 
O death, where is thy sting ?” 





Nothing persuades people of little sense so 
much as that which they do not understand. 





A man is more frequently the dupe of suspi- 
cion than of confidence. 
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A TRAGEDY IN REAL LIFE. 


_The vicinity of the northern provinces of the 
kingdom of Naples to the papal territories, and 
the ease with which malefactors of buth coun- 
tries, respectively gain an asylum, by passing 
the frontiers, opens a door to the commission 
of the most flagitious acts. Conversing one day, 
at Portico, on this subject, with Lady Hamilton” 
she related to me the following story, which I 
shall endeavour to give in her own words:— 
“About the year 1743, a persen of the name of 
Ogilvie, an Irishman by birth, who practised 
i af with great reputation at Rome, and who 
resided not far from the ‘Piazza di Spagna,’ in 
that city; being in bed, was called up to attend 
some strangers who demanded his professional 
assistance. They stopped before his house, in a 
coach; and on his going to the door, he found 
two men masked, by whom he was desired to 
accompany them immediately, as the case which 
brought them admitted of no delay, and not to 
omit taking with him his lancets. He eemplied, 
and got into the coach; but, no sooner had they 
quitted the street in which he resided, then they 
informed him that he must submit to have his 
v0 bandaged; the person te whom they were 
about to conduct him, being a lady rank, 
whose name and place of abode it was indispen- 
sable to conceal. To this requisition he like- 
wise submitted; antl after driving through a 
number of streets, apparently with a view to 
prevent his forming any accurate idea of the 
part of the city to which he was conducted, the 
carriage at length stopped. The two men 
his companions, then alighted, and each taking 
him by the arm, conducted him into a house. 
Ascending a narrow staircase, they entered an 
apartment, where he was released from the 
bandage tied over his eyes. One of them next 
acquainted him, that it being necessary to put 
out of life a lady who had dishonoured her family, 
they had chosen him to perform the office, 
knowing his professional skill; that he would 
find her in the adjoining chamber prepared to 
submit to her fate; and that he must open ber 
veins with as much expedition as possible; a 
service, for the execution of which, he should 
receive a liberal recompense. 

“Ogilvie at first peremptorily refused to com- 
mit an act so highly repugnant to his feelings. 
But, the two strangers assured him, with solemn 
denunciations of vengeance, that his refusal 
could only prove fatal to himself, without afford- 
ing the slightest assistance to the object of his 
compassion; that her doom was irrevocable, 
and that unless he chose to participate in a simi- 
lar fate, he must submit to execute the office 
imposed on him. Thus situated, and finding all 
entreaty or remonstrance vain, he entered the 
room, where he found a lady, of most interest- 
ing figure and appearance, apparently in the 
bloom of youth. She was habited in a loose 
undress; and immediately afterwards, a female 
attendant placed before her a large tub filled 
with warm water, in which she immersed her 
feet. Far from opposing any impediment to the 
act which she knew he was sent to perform, 
the lady assured him of her perfect resignation; 
entreating him to put the sentence upon 
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her into execution, with as little delay as pos. 
sible. She added, that she was well aware no 
pardon could be hoped for from those who had 
devoted her to death, which alone could expiate 
her trespass; felicitating herself that his huma- 
nity would abbreviate her sufferings, and soon 
terminate her duration. 

“After a short conflict with his own mind, 
perceiving no means of extrication or of escape, 
either for the lady or for himself; being moreover 
urged to expedite his work by the two persons 
without, who, impatient at his reluctance, 
threatened to exercise violence on him, if he 
precrastinated; Ogilvie took out his lancet, 
opened her veins, and bled her to death in a 
short time. The gentlemen, having carefully 
examined the body,in order to ascertain that 
she was no more, after expressing their satis- 
faction, offered him a purse of zechins, as a re- 
muneration; but he declined all recompense, 
only requesting to be conveyed away from a 
scene, on which he could not reflect without hor- 
ror. With this entreaty they complied, and 
having again applied a bandage to his eyes, 
they led him down the same staircase, to the 
carriage. But, it being narrow, in descendin 
the steps, he contrived to leave on one, or both 
of the walls, umperceived by his conductors, 
the marks of his fingers, which were stained 
with bloed. After stay precautions simi- 
lar to those used in bringing him hither from his 
own house, he was conducted home; and at part- 
ing, the two masques charged him, if he valued 
his life, never to divulge, and if possible, never 
to think of the past transaction.—They added, 
that if he should embrace any measures, with a 
view to render it egies or set on foot an inquiry 
into it, he should be infallibly immolated to their 
revenge. Having finally dismissed him at his 
own deor, they drove off, leaving him to his re- 
flections. 

“On the subsequent morning, after great ir- 
resolution, he determined, at whatever risk to 
his personal safety, not to participate, by con- 
cealing so enormous a crime. It formed, ne- 
vertheless, a delicate and difficult undertaking 
to substantiate the charge, as he remained alto- 

ether ignorant of the place to which he had 
pe carried, or of the name and quality of the 
lady whom he had deprived of life. ithout 
suffering himself however to be deterred by 
these considerations, he waited on the secretary 
of the apostolic chamber, and acquainted him 
with every particular; adding, that if the go- 
vernment would extend to him protection, he 
did not despair of finding the house, and of bring- 
ing to light the perpetrators of the deed. Bene- 
dict the Fourteenth, (Lambertini,) who then oc- 
cupied the papal chair, had no sooser received 
the information, than he immediately commenced 
the most active measures for discovering the 


offenders. A guard of the sbirri, or officers of 


justice, was appointed by his order to accompany 
Ogilvie; who, judging from various circum- 
stances, that he had been conveyed out of the 
city of Rome, began by visiting the villas scat- 
ered without the walls of that metropolis. His 
search proved ultimately successful. In the 
villa Papa Julio, constructed by Pope Julius 
the Third, (del Monte,) he there found the 
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bloody marks left on the wall by his fingers, at 
the same time that he recognised the apartment 
in which he bad put to death the lady. The pa- 
lace belonged to the duke de Bracciano, the 
chief of which illustrious family and his brother, 
had committed the murder on the person of 
their own sister. They no sooner found that it 
was discovered, than they fled to the city of 
London, where they easily eluded the pursuit of 
justice. After remaining there fer some time, 
they obtained a pardon, by the exertions of their 
powerful friends, on payment of a considerable 
fine to the apostolic chamber, and under the 
further condition of affixing over the chimney 
piece of the room where the crime had been 
perpetrated, a plate of copper, commemorating 
the transaction,and their penitence. This plate, 
together with the inscription, still continued to 
exist there till within these few years.” 
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The following lines were written by Miss Cynthia 
H. Stow, who perished in the sad and melaucholly 
wreck of the “Home” in October last, and were given 
to her brother a few hours before she embarked on 
her fatal voyage. Ue has handed them to us for pub- 
lication, of which they are indeed worthy. There is 
adeep melancholy pervading them which is “ plea- 
sant, though mournful to the soul,’? and, one can 
easily imagine, almost prophetic of the affective event 
which overtook their gifted author. If the doctrine, 
that the dead are the unwearied witnesses of our con- 
duct and our constant attendants, be true, how beau- 
tiful and touchingly appropriate are the first three 
stanzas! 

Miss Stow was a young lady of superior attain- 
ments, of a well regulated mind aud of uncommon 
promise. She was educated in this city, and there 
are not a few here whw can appreciate her worth and 
sincerely sympathise with her relatives in their irre- 
parable loss.— Troy Budget. 


TO MY BROTHER. 
When the last rays, at twilight’s hour, 
Fallgently o’er, the drooping flower— 
When mists are gathering on the hill, 


Nor sound is heard save mountain riil; 
om frp 
Ihen hear the echo whispering near, 


In sottest accents to thine ear— 
1 love thee, dearest brother! 











When silence reigns through earth and sea— 

When glows the star of Memory— 

When music wakes her thrilling tone, 

And Autumn winds around thee moan— 

Their accents hear, and oh rejoice! 

For, hark! there comes a well known voice— 
I love thee, dearest brother ! 

When Fancy lifts her radiant wing, 

And morning birds around thee sing— 

When Joy lights up thy beaming eye; 

And Love’s enchantment too is high— 

When calm blue waters round thee flow ; 

Then hear thy Sister, breathing low— 

I love thee, dearest brother ! 
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Should Disappointment’s withering breath 
Consign thy brightest hopes to death— 
Should Friendship’s trust, in boyhood made, 
In after years prove faith betrayed, 
Then to thy sister yet return : 
For oh, her heart will fondly burn 

To clasp her dearest brother! 


Should Sorrow cloud thy coming years, 

And bathe thy prespects all in tears, 

Remember that the Rainbow’s hue 

Is bright ’mid clouds and sunshine too; 

Remember though we’re doomed to part; 

There lives one fond and faithful heart 
That loves her dearest brother! 





A TALE OF POLAND. 


*God tempers the wind to the shorn-lamb,’ 
said a Polish captive, as she was led by a me- 
nial to his master’s palace. The girl was one 
ot those patriotic females, enrolled as a corps to 
provide food and raiment for the valiant suffer- 
ing sons of degraded Poland. Eighteen years 
had not kissed her cheek, yet to her discretion 
paid homage. The sword of the oppressor had 
already drank the blood of her father, the yawn- 
ing gates of a prison had interred her only bro- 
ther, and grief for the loss of those she justly 
loved, had made her motherless. Still her spirit 
drooped not, nor did she bend when the storm 
passed over her. She considered it a necessary 
offering to purchase the emancipation of her 
country, and stifled each selfish feeling. 1 need 
not say she was beautiful; but she was incom- 
parably so.—Virtue, beauty, and the graces, it 
would seem, had struggled for the supremacy. 
Like a guardian angel she appeared over the 
destinies of her country; and in the hour of 
danger, she was ever hear, nerving with new 
energy the sinking soldiers, by her energetic 
appeals to that God by whom the weak are 
made strong. ‘1 would,’ she said, ‘ that the hel- 
met were fitted to a woman’s brew, that I might 
become a more active participator in this glori- 
ous achievement; that 1, too, might gather un- 
fading laurels for my eountry, in the struggle 
that awaits her. Again the prowlers for prey, 
commanded by the fell tyrant, are at our fron- 
tiers.—Hitherto, God has wrought wonders for 
us. The most sanguine expectations of our 
friends have been more than realized, while our 
enemies have witnessed the destruction of their 
fondest hopes. Our wives and daughters, de- 
termined to share the dangers, are already 
equipped, armed with faith, and hope in hea- 
ven. They go forth to administer consolation to 
the sick and dying, and to bind up their wounds. 
Let the effort then sweep from the minds of our 
foe every expectation of our country’s down- 
fall. Then wronged, insulted Poland will be 
registered among the independent nations of 
the earth.’ 

This affecting appeal to the hearts of the offi- 
cers was received, not in the usual manner, with 
loud cheers, but every knee was bent, and eve- 
ry eye raised to heaven, and harmoniously did 
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their voices blend in supplicating the protecting 
arm of Omnipotence in behalf of themselves, 
their country, and this heaven-born spirit veiled 
in mortality. 

The day dawned, and they were ready to re- 
ceive the enemy; they met, and dreadful was 
the conflict. Often were the Poles repulsed, 
and as often did they gallantly return to the con- 
test, shouting, ‘Liberty or death!’ The soil 
was enriched by the blood of her dearest sons, 
but the cry of victory mingled with the songs of 
the convoy that beckoned them away. The 
enemy fled in wild disorder, after a protracted 
struggle. 

Wearied with the toils of war, the soldiers re- 
turned to the camp, nor were their women less 
in want of rest. The fair Adelia was alone in- 
sensible to fatigue, and as she was wandering 
about in the field of battle, intent on her errand 
of mercy, ‘ Life,’ said she, * may still linger in 
some of the fallen; and even in death’s last 
agony, I may point them to a crucified Saviour.’ 
Superstitious feelings she had none; but in the 





midst of her humane exertions, her arm was 
suddenly grasped by a ruffian, who, in the hour 
of danger, had fled from the enemy’s post. The 
offer he knew, would ensure his pardon, and 
procure for him future favors from the Russian 
commander, whose watch-word was ‘ booty and 
beauty,’ and to thisdid hasten with his defence- 
less but invaluable girl. 

During the trial her fortitude was invincible, 
and the dignity of her manner awed even those 
to whom she was presented. The Russian offi- 
cers had assembled under pretence of concert- 
ing measures to renew the engagement, but in 
fact to spend the night in riot and dissipation. 
The commander-in-chief of his nsajesty’s forees, 
struck with the beauty of his captive, ordered 
her into confinement; secretly determining a 

rivate interview, to convince her of his power. 
“or this purpose, even before the fumes of the 
wine had passed away, he was at the door of the 
cell. She was kneeling in prayer. In behalf 
of Poland, did she fervently and humbly ask 
that her captivity might in some mysterious 
manner aid her countrymen. Ske was conclud- 
ing by imploring fortitude to bear the repeated 
insults of her enemies, and by entreating protec- 
tion from the snares of the wicked. 

‘Be mine,’ said he, ‘and my arm shall afford 
that protection you will seek in vain from any 
other power.’ 

She arose, saying, ‘ I worship neither fronts of 
are nor feet of clay; my trust is in Israel’s 

‘Prating fool, your life is in my hands, and 
dare you defy me ?’ 

‘True, you may kill me; but the Christian 
fears no death, and in that you will restore me 
to those sainted parents of which Russian 
butchery has deprived me. Go, pander for a 
baser monarch, and no longer disturb my devo- 
tions.’ 

Threats and entreaties were alike fruitless.— 
‘ There is no deed,’ said she, ‘ from which your 
nation would shrink; but my brother would 
think lightly of his life, purchased at the ex- 
pense of his sister’s virtue. Your glory may 
dazzle for a while but it will set in the starless 








WHERE ARE THEY? 


night. Begone, | command you, nor think to 
bribe a Polish maiden.’ 

He Jeft her, swearing vengeance, and in the 
execution of which, he ordered a menial to 
bring her forth for the amusement of the sel- 
diery, weil knowing that female delicacy shrinks 
from the public gaze. She entered the camp 
cool and collected; for if she had female gen- 
tleness, it was united with masculine firmness. 
Tauntingly, she was asked to sing. 

‘I used to sing,’ said she, ‘ for my father ; his 
spirit may be permitted to hover near and res- 
pond the song of his child.’ 

_ She sung a little ballad, composed by herself 
ma prison. The words were as follows :— 


‘The sun has tinged the western sky, 
And cast its shadows far around : 
To God Pll raise the orphan’s ery— 
He heard the sound. 


When through the gloomy cell I tread, 
I raise my feeble voice end sing 
To him who is the orphan’s God, 
He knows their wrongs. 


And there is hope for misery’s ehild, 
W here despot’s banner never wave— 
Where monsiers virtue ne’er beguiled— 
God's power to save.’ 


She ceased. The demon was convulsed with 
rage, and ordered her back to await her wretch- 
ed fate. Silently she followed her conductor, 
but in passing a dark hall, her hand fell upon a 
sleeping sentinel’s sword. She grasped it—he 
‘awoke not—and in her dungeon it drank the 
blood ef the same being who first deprived her 
of her liberty. 

W oman’s imagination is ever fertile. Quick 
as thought she was arrayed in the garb of the 
fallen soldier, and presented herself before the 
eommon jail demanding certain prisoners for 
the gratification of his master. Their names 
were given, and some of Poland’s bravest ofli- 
cers were again at liberty. 








Original. 
WHERE ARE THEY? 


Where are they, our honor’d fathers, 
Ot the Revolution’s storm ?— 
As the tempest round them gathers, 
Still undaunted stands each form ! 
Where are they ?—gone down to death, 
Like a shadow o’er the way! 
Asking, then I pause for breath, 
And echo answers, “Where are they !” 


They have pass’d thro’ scenes of danger 
For their country and their own; 

And to cemtorts long a stranger— 
Most of them from earth are gone! 

Toil and danger could not fright, 
Patriots of such a day :— 

Those survivors of the fight— 








Echo answers “Where are they ?” C. 
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THE THREE SISTERS. 


Tranzlaled from the Phenician, by E. 1. Bulwer. 





In an age which two or three thousand years 
ago was considered somewhat of the earliest, but 
which geologists have proved to have been but as 
yesterday, Iao-pater reigned over those districts 
known to historians by the name of Phenicia. 
An houest, arbitrary, good sort of king he was: 
not altogether unlike our Henry VIII.—only he 
was not guite so much master of his own house. 
Her majesty led him a troublesome life—into the 
particulars of which we need not cuter, seeing that 
people in this virtuous age have a disinclination 
to scandal, and that the Greeks have made some 
of the best stories sufliciently familiar to that bud- 
get of gossip which they call a Mythology. Revi- 
nons anos moutons. 

Jao-pater had a very large family—sons and 
daughters without number. Among them by a 
left handed marriage, were three young ladies, 
called, in the language of that day, Aza, Mer- 
thyne, and Insla. Respecting these princesses we 
find a tale recorded in ons of the manuscripts 
eonsulted by Sanchoniahton, in his work on the 
Serpent, which has not hitherto beea published. 

In the latter days of Jao-pater, his subjects were 
visited by a most terrible species of madness. 
Each man fancied he saw a horrible dragon upon 
the back of his neighbor, and was instantly seized 
with a furious desire to attack the monster. Thus, 
the moment your back was turned _half-a-dozen 
of your countrymen made a rush at you, one with 
a sword, to hew, another with a saw, to saw; a 
third with red-hot pincers to pluck off, the creature 
of their imagination: if no other weapon was at 
hand, they fastened to you with their nails and 
teeth. What made this malady more singular, 
while their victim perished under their mutilations, 
they kept congratulating him on his approaching 
delivery from the dragon. The more he bellowed 
for mercy, the worse he fared: when once attacked 
in this manner, his fate was sealed, and, as he 
gave up the ghost, his tormenters, instead of sus- 
pecting they had done any thing wrong, shrugged 
their shoulders, and eried—This comes of the 
dragon!’ 

So dreadful were the ravages and slaughter re- 
sulting from this insanity, that his majesty’s do. 
minions were nearly depopulated. Iao-pater, in a | 
great fright less his own back should be caught 
sight of, shut himself up in his palace: and all 
prudent persons; following the royal example, 
kept themselves in-doors, with their backs screwed 
tight against the wall. ‘The soothsayers killed 
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nine millions and forty-two birds, and four hun- 
dred thousand sows, but the entrails of the victims | 
were obstinately silent on the occasion, nor could | 
any remedy for the growing evil be suggested | 
by councillor or priest. 


| arm. 
At length, one night, Aza dreamed a dream.| dragons into butterflies. 
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And Aza, the next morning, sought Iao-pater, who 
had crept into a hole of the wall so that nothing 
but his face was discernable. Aza told her dream, 
and implored permission to ebey the divine com- 
mand, 

‘Do as you like, my dear child,’ said the king; 
‘but don’t come so close to me: and mind wher- 
ever you go, that you proclaim it tobe high treason 
to attempt to peep at my back. As for other 
people’s backs—it is not my affair.’ 

When Aza went forth from the palace, she re- 
paired to the royal gardens, and amused herself 
with catching the most beautiful butterflies she 
could find. Having put them into a little net of 
silver meshes, inconceivably fine, she took her 
way into the great street. Scarcely had she gone 
three paces when she heard a tremendous uproar 
and hallooing; and presently a young man, more 
beautiful than words can describe, came bounding 
up the street, pate, breathless and frightened out 
of his wits, and fell exhausted at the feet of the 
princess, 

‘Save me! save me!’ he eried out. ‘I am an 
unhappy stranger in this city, and a whole meb 
are at my heels, swearing I have a dragon on my 
back. As long as [ spoke to them face to face they 
overwhelmed me with civilities. But the moment 
I turned!—Ah, here they are!’ And, in fact, a 
score or two of fierce-looking citizens, some with 
hatchets, some with pincers, some with long hooks 
—(all for the dragon)—now thronged, hot and 
panting, to the spot. 

At the sight of Aza they halted abruptly—for 
there was something in her face sé serene and 
lovely, that even those wretched maniacs felt the 
soothing influence of her beauty. 

‘My friends,’ said Aza, in a voice of sweet 
command, ‘what would you with this young 
man?’ 

‘The dragon? the dragon?’ shouted a dozen 
voices, already hoarse with screaming—‘He has a 
dragon on his back; we would not harm him for 
the world!—a most charming young man!—but 
the dragon, your royal highness—the dragon?’ 

‘I have taken it off the stranger’s back,’ said 
the princess, mildly. See, here it iss Behold the 
terrible monster that so appals you?’ So saying, 
she opened her hand, and away flew one of the 
most beautiful purple and gold butterflies that ever 
was seen. 

As the insect fluttered and circled to and fro, 
the crowd stared at it with open mouths, 

‘Bless me,’ cried one of them ‘and that’s what 
we took for the dragon—so it is!’ 

‘Hollo! you sir!’ cried another, lifting up his 
hatchet against a last speaker, who had unwittingly 
turned round and exposed his own back—‘ The 
dragon is on you.” 

‘Hold!’ exclaimed Aza, arresting the madman’s 
‘The god No-No has changed all your 
With that she turned 


She thought that the great destiny, No-No, appear-| aside, and unperceived by the crowd, emptied the 
ed to her, and said—‘Arise, go forth into the city,| silver net. The air was filled with butterflies. 
and the people ‘shall be delivered from the curse.’| The crowd stared again; first at the insects, then 
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atone another. Fortunately, at that time the god 

No-No thought it a good opportunity to thunder; 
* 

the omen completed the cure—and the mob woke 

at once from their delusion. 





Twenty men in their senses are sometimes 
enough to convert a multitude of maniacs; and 
those who were now convinced that dragons were 
butterflies, went about proclaiming the miraculous 
fact, till at last they persuaded or frightened the 
rest of the citizens into that belief. But scarce 
was this epidemic over, than a new disease seized 
this ili-fated people.—T hey took it into their heads 
that lao-pater, in order to punish them fer their re- 
cent inhumanity, had covered the streets with in- 
visible man-traps, and the moment this crotchet 
seized them, not a mother’s son would budge a 
foot! ‘There—where the idea first entered a man— 
there he stood, as still as a stone. He would not 
even stir for food.) ‘housands were starved to 
death. Business was suspended. The whole city | 
seemed attacked with the rot. 

Poor Aza found all her exhortations and artifices | 
useless; and was returning sorrowfully to the | 
palace with the ro stranger, who was lost in! 
astonishment at the singular set into which he had | 
fallen, when she met her youngest sister, Merthyne, | 
who was then a child. 

‘You are surprised tu see me here,’ said the | 
latter; ‘bat the god No-No has just appeared to 
me. Merthyne,’ said the god, ‘arise, go into the 
city, and the people shall be delivered from the 
eurse !’ 





amiable qualities, could not help being a little 
jealous that her sister was favored equally with 
herself; ‘I am surprised that the god No-No should 
appear-to such a child as you are. But no matter; 
only some people don’t always tell the truth.’ 

The last aphorism contained a very just sarcasm; 
for Merthyne was by no means scrupulously vera- 
cious. But then she told fibs with so much grace 
arid so little malice, and was altogether such a 
charming, smiling, pretty little creature, that she 
was the darling ef the whole family. She made no 
reply to Aza’s taunt; but shaking her golden locks 
archly, went singing through the streets. 

She soon came to a grave old judge, who was 
standing spell bound on one leg, not daring to put 
down the ether, though he was ready to drop with 
fatigue. 

‘Bless your gray hairs,’ cried Merthyne gaily, 
‘why, how young you look! I need not wish you 
Jong life—yvu’ll live these fifty years!’ 

‘You are a very good child,’ said the judge 
grufly; ‘but how I am to live long with agreat man- 
trap ready tocatch me by the leg is more than . 

‘Man-trap! Stuff!’ interrupted Merthyne; ‘come, 
I want you to play at hide-and-seek with me?’ 

So saying, the little princess picked up a straw 
that lay on the ground, and began tickling the 
judge’s foot, as it hung rampant in the air, till at 

ast he was foreed, between scolding aud laughing, 


_ 
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‘I am surprised,’ said Aza, who, with all her | 


little Merthyne drew a rattle from her bosom, and 
began skipping before him, and sounding the rattle 
so merrily in his ears, that the old judge ceuld not, 
for the life of him, understand it. 

‘You provoking little creature,’ he cried, ‘I 
must and will have a kiss from these laughing 
lips.’ 

‘Catch me if you can,’ cried Merthyne, skipping 
arid rattling with all her might. 

The judge made a start. Away ran Merthyne, 
and the judge hobbled after her as fast he could. 
He could not go fast indeed, for, besides that he 
was gouty, he had the pleasure to find, that in 
lifting his feet from the ground, he took away the 
great baked pieces of clay on which he had been 
standing, and which, in that city, answered the 
purpose of paving stones, And there was this 
beautiful little fairy dancing meteor-like, before 
him, and there was the gouty old judge dancing 


_after her, with two huge pieces of payment sticking 


to his feet! Away they went through the market- 
place; and so seductive was Merthyne’s rattle, and 
so contagious was the judge’s unwonted friskness, 
that every body they passed forgot the man-traps, 
and scampered after them; each, like the judge, 
taking up the piece of clay on which he stood. 
The noise of this extraordinary crowd, all danc- 
ing, and laughing, and clattering through the 
streets, was so great, that those who were in 
their houses; ran to the windows; but no sooner 
did they see the procession, and catch a glance at 
Merthyne’s glad eyes, than they ran out, carrying 
the floor with them at the soles of their feet. 





In this manner Merthyne had gone through 
the whole city, and was now leading the dance 
round the palace, when old Iao-pater himself 
popped his head out of his door, and saw the 
new mania that had seized upon his subjects. 

‘Did ever king rule over such a _ strange 
people?’ cried he; ‘what is to be done now? Where 
are the priests and soothsayers ?” 


‘Dancing away your majesty, as mad as the 
rest of them,’ said the grave Insla,a young 
woman of a very serious cast of character, 

‘More shame for them,’ said the king. ‘Yet I 
must own I feel the fidgets myself. What a dear 
little creature that Merthyne is! Zounds! my 
feet itch tohave a dance! 'T'um-lum-tira tira-tem!’ 

‘My dear father,’ said Insla, ‘this morning 
I dreamed a dream. ‘The god No-No appeared to 
me, and said, ‘Insla, it shall come to pass that 
thou shalt see men dancing with the clouds at 
their feet. When thou lookest at them go forth, 
and their teet shall be released from the clay.’ 

‘That would be a great comfort,’ said the kimg, 
‘it must be very fatiguing to be so heavily shod. 
Go, my child; the god No-No, must never be dis- 
obeyed.’ 

Having thus got the king’s permission, Insla 
went into the back garden, where there was at 
that time an old balloon, (for we are not the new 
inventors we think for.) it had not been used for 
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old-fashioned lumber. She summoned the slaves 
to arrange and inflate the balloon; and, in the 
meanwhile, she went into the treasury and select- 
ed jewels of extraordinary lustre. These she 
fastened to gold threads, so fine as to be invisible, 
at a little distance, and having mounted the balloon, 
she cut the string, and slowly ascended into the 
air, and sailed over the heads of the clamorous 
inultitude. At the sight of the pendant jewels 
glittering in the sunlight, the crowd stood still; and 
even Merthyne suspended her rattle. 

‘Sens of men!’ cried Insla, in a sonorous and 
majestic voice, ‘behold the proper objects of desire! 
Each of these jewels is more valuable than a king- 
dom! See! they hang but little ubove your heads, 
you have but to leap high enough to grasp 
them!’ 

The crowd turned their bewildered eyes to Mer- 
thyne; fur so had that mischievous little baggage 
fascinated them, that they would not have stirred a 
step without her instigation. But Merthyne was 
herself dazzled, childlike, by the jewels; and shaking 
her rattle, she tripped to the spot over which the 
balloon hovered, and began te jump as high as 
she could, in order to catch a superb emerald, that 
seemed just within her reach. Her example was 
instantly followed; the judges and the soothsayers, 
the old and the young, all began to jump, and 
with such heartiness and energy, that, one after the 
other, they kicked off the clods of clay that had 
stuck to their feet, and they seemed in a fair way 
of catching the balloon and all its treasures, when 
Insla, seeing her object was effected, mounted 
gradually higher, and vanished from the disap- 
pointed eyes of the crowd. 

It was then that a sudden splendor broke ever 
the whole city, and the soothsayers fell flat on the 
ground, crying out, ‘the god, No-No!’ A mighty 
and gigantic shadow, like that of some Colossus, 
grew into shape in the midst of the blaze of light, 
and a sweet low voice thus spoke : 


‘Well have ye performed your parts, daughters 
of Iao-pater; and immortal life have you obtained 
as your reward. For thee, and thine other progeny, 
oh king! is reserved the destiny of translation to 
the skies. Human, as ye are, ye will be honored 
as god; by many generations, and in the fairest 
lands. But the empire of Aza, Merthyne, and 
Insla will be the more permanent and more dura- 
ble. Go forth, ye Blessed Three over the whole 
world; not borne aloft to Olympus, but des- 
tined to held your sway below; wherever the 
heart beats, and the mind aspires. Take with 
you the gift of eternal youth, and be known 
among mortals by names honered in every tongue-- 
Cuariry, Horr, and Farrn. 

Thus ends the apologue in the original Phoeni- 
cian. I have no doubt that the story is perfectly 
true, having often listened to the rattle of Mer- 
thyne, and gazed on the balloon of Insla; as for 
Aza, or Charity, I confess I never had the pleasure 
of meeting her in polite society. 
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From the United States Gazette. 
THE SABBATH DAY. 


Thy morn, sweet Sabbath day, 

I love thy early, quiet, balmy morn, 

Forthen fresh hopes and heavenly thoughts are born 
And many a ray 

Of love divine pours in upon the soul, 

Which turns to God scorning the world’s control. 
Thy noon, sweet Sabbath day! 

Oh, how I love thy high aud solemn noon, 

From thee my God! and from this blessed boon, 
No thoughts shall stray. 

But adoration deep, and fervent praise 

From my soul’s inmost depths my lips shall raise. 
Thy eve, sweet Sabhath day, 

Far more I love thy still, calm, dewy eve, 

At that blest hour my soul this world would leave; 
And soar away 

On angel’s wings, above the stars to rise, 

And spend an endless Sabbath in the skies. 

M. 8t. L. L. 





From the Quarterly Review. 


MODERN EGYPTIANS. 


To begin, as is meet, with the metropolis of 
Egypt, which we call Cairo, and the natives 

usr, Mr. Lane states it to occupy a space 
equal to about three square miles. It was 7 
towards the latter end of the tenth century, and 
subsequently surrounded by Saladin with a wall, 
the gates of which are shut et night; the streets 
are unpaved, narrow, and irregular. The houses 
have small wooden grated windows, sufficiently 
high to render it impossible for a person passing 
by in the street, even on horseback, to see 
through them; but the females within have a 
view of what passes in the street through the 
open lattice-work. In the architecture of the 
mosques, fountains, and private houses, there is 
nothing remarkable. Those inhabited by the 
upper classes are large, and contain a harem, or 
women's apartments, and a bath; the latter 
either within them Omin the court-yard. The 
appearance of the city is sadly disfigured by be- 
ing surrounded with lofty mounds of rubbish 
from fallen houses and dust taken out of tke 
town :—they are so large that the French, dur- 
ing their occupation of Egypt, availed them- 
selves of them for the establishment of a line of 
forts to overawe the inhabitants. Some of them 
have been removed by Mahomed Ali} with con- 
siderable labour; and if the whole were cleared 
away an inestimable benefit would be conferred 
on Cairo. 


We have understood that the finest specimess 
ef Arabian architecture in Cairo are completely 
in ruins, and that few of the mosques remaining 
are objects worthy of admiration. A recent tra- 
veller says, many of the 300 minarets of the 
mosques are light and elegant, but almost all are 
out of the perpendicular. We cannot indeed 





Life, ill-preserved, is worse than basely lost. 








look at the drawings of two of those given in 
Mr. Wilkinson’s work, without feelings of re- 
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gret at the fate which so speedily awaits they, 
The houses are grotesque, with overhangin 
windows on the second story, so that opposite 
neighbours may almost shake hands across the 
narrow street. We think it is Sir Frederick 
Henniker, who says there is but one street in 
Cairo as wide as Cranbourn Alley. But this liye- 
ly baronet, who encountered a few adventures, 
and got into some scrapes in Egypt, has a laconic 
way of describing objects: thus he says,‘ the 
port of Alexandria has a mouth like that of a 
mad dog, and rocks like teeth—portruding, foam- 
ing, and threatening.” 

** Very few large or handsome houses are to 
be seen in Egypt, excepting in the metropolis 
and some other towns. The dwellings of the 
lower orders, particularly those of the peasants, 
are of a very mean description: they are most- 
ly built of unbaked bricks, cemented together 
with mud. Some of them are mere hovels. The 
greater number, however, comprise two er more 
apartments ; though very few are two stories 
high. In one of these apartments, ina the houses 
of the peasants in Lower Egypt, there is gene- 
rally an oven (foorn), at the end farthest from 
the entrance, and occupying the whole width of 
the chamber. It resembles a wide bench or seat, 
and is about breast-high: it is constructed of 
brick and mud; the roof arched within, and flat 
on the top. The inhabitants of the house, who 
seldom have any night-covering during the win- 
ter, sleep upon the top of the oven, having pre- 
viously lighted a fire within it; or the husband 
and wife only enjoy this luxury, and the children 
sleep upon the floor.” 

All the priseipal specimens of architecture in 
Cairo, and other Egyptian towns date after the 
arrival of the Fatemites. The most ancient is 
said to be the Mosque of Sultan el Hakem, bear- 
ing an inscription of the year 393 of the Hegira 
—1003 of our era. This mosque, though less 
striking in its architecture than those of a subse- 
quent epoch, is highly interesting, both by its 
showing the pointed arch to have been then in 
common use among the Arabs, and by the re- 
cord it presents of the pretended prophetic mis- 
sion of the founder of the sect of Druses, whose 
mysterious tenets are preserved with so much 
secrecy, and so opposed to the religion of Islam. 

But the most interesting work in Cairo, in an 
architectural point of view. is that of Ahmed 
ebn e’ Tooloon, which stands on what is called 
the Kalat-el-Kebsh, a rock situated beyond the 
original walls of Cairo, but enclosed within the 
new circuit of Saladin. It also has pointed 
arches; and having been built in the year 879, 
shows that this style was used by the Saracens 
at least three hundred years before it was known 
in our country, and even one hundred and eighty- 
seven years previous to the Norman conquest: 
a fact not only recorded by Arab writers, but by 
Cufic inscriptions still existing in the mosque it- 
self. Like the Kaaba of Mecca, and all the 
oldest mosques, it is square, with a large open 
court, surrounded within by a peristyle on every 
side. The tombs of the Memlook kings stand 
outside the walls of Cairo, and though beautiful 
specimens of architecture, worthy of that at- 
tention on the part of the government which 


MODERN EGYPTIANS. 


ed to go to ruin; and in fifty years it is probable 
that little will remain of these splendid monu- 
ments save their crumbled walls. 

Most of the villages in the valley of the Nile 
are situated upon eminences of rubbish, the ma- 
terials of former huts, which rise a few feet 
above the reach of the inundation of the river, 
surrounded by palm trees. The banks of the 
Nile, like those of most rivers, increase in height 
as the bed of the river rises by depositions, and 
the inclination of the alluvial plain is towards 
the interior, affording thus a great advantage to 
the cultivators by the increased facility of irri- 
gation. A mat or two to sleep upon, a few ear- 
then vessels, and a hand-mill to grind the corn, 
comprise the furniture of one of these dwel- 
lings. Pigeon-houses, in the form of sugar- 
loaves, stand on the roofs of the huts, consisting 
of earthen pots,each pot having its pair of pigeons. 

The population of Egypt is not easily ascer- 
tained, to any degree of accuracy. Computa- 
tions have been made, founded on the number of 
heuses, and the result was rather more than two 
millions and a kalf, but Mr. Lane thinks it is 
now reduced. 

** Of 2,500,000 souls, say 1,200,000 are males; 
and one-third of this number (400,000) men fit 
for military service: from this latter number 
the present Ba’sha of Egypt has taken, at the 
least, 200,000 (that is, one-half of the most ser- 
viceable of the male population) to form and re- 
eruit his armies of regular troops, and for the 
service of his navy. ‘The further loss caused by 
withdrawing so many men from their wives, or 
preventing their marrying during ten years, 
must surely far exceed 300,000: cost pen 
the present population may be calculated as less 
than two millions. The numbers of the several 
classes of which the population is mainly com- 
posed are nearly as follows :— 

Moos’lim Egyptians (fella’hhee’n, or 


peasants and townspeople) - 1,750,000 
Christian Egyptians (Copts) = - 150,000 
Osma/nlees, or Turks - - - 10,000 
Syrians” - ae - - - 5,000 
Greeks - - - - - - 5,000 
Armenians - - - - - 2,000 
Jews - - - - - - 5,000 


Of the remainder (namely, Arabians, Western 
Arabs, Nubians, Negro slaves, Memloo’ks [or 
white male slaves,] female white slaves, Franks, 
&c. ) amounting to about 70,000, the respective 
numbers are very uncertain and variable. The 
Arabs of the neighbouring deserts ought not to 
be included among the population of Egypt.” 
Of the 240,000 inhabitants which Mr. Lane 
gives to Cairo, 190,000, he says, are Egyptian 
Moos’‘lims or Arabs; about 10,000 Copts, 3,000 
or 4,000 Jews, and the rest strangers from vari- 
ous countries. In the times of the Pharaohs 
the population of Egypt has been conjectured, 
vaguely enough, at six or seven millions. That 
it was a flourishing and fertile country, and ex- 
ported grain, we know from among other facts 
in the Bible, that of Jacob having sent his sons 
thither to purchase corn. M. Mengin, whosays 
he took great pains to asvertain the population, 
makes the whole amount to 2,514,400; but that 
of Cairo to 200,000 only. The Copts in all Egypt 
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descendants of the ancient Egyptians have more | 
favour shown to them by the pasha than his own 
people. They are unmolested in their religion ; 
their patriarch, resident in Cairo, though called 
of Alexandria, is respected; they are exempt 
from the military conscription; and being a so- 
ber, steady race, they are employed as secreta- 
ries, accountants, registrars, &c. in the govern- 
ment offices. The service of the church is per- 
formed in the Coptic language, which, however, 
is sofar in disuse among the people, that it is 
said to be necessary to explain it to them in 
Arabic. 





From the Nashville Union. 


THE HAPPIEST TIME. 


BY M. A. BROWNE, 


When are we happiest? When the light of morn 
Wakes the young roses from their crirnson rest ; 
When cheerful sounds upon the fresh wind borne, 
Till man resumes his work with blither zest ; 
While the bright waters leap from rock to glen: 
Are we the happiest then ? 


Alas! those roses! they will fade away, 
And thunder tempests will deform the sky: 
And summer heats bid the spring buds decay, 
And the clear sparkling fountain may be dry ; 
And nothing beautiful adorn the scene, 
To tell what it hath been. 


When are we happiest? In the crowded hall, 
When fortune smiles, and flat’rers bend the knee ? 
How soon, how very soon, such pleasures pall! 
How fast must falsehood’s rainbow coloring flee! 
Its poison flow’rets brave the sting of care: 
Weare not happy there. 


Are we the happiest when the evening hearth 
Is circled with its crown of living flowers ; 
When goeth round the laugh of artless mirth, 
And when affection from her bright urn showers 
Her richest balm on the dilating heart ? 
Bliss! is it there thou art? 


Oh, no! not there. It would be happiness 
Almost like heaven’s, if it might always be ; 
Those brows without one shading of distress, 
And wanting nothing but eternity : 
But they are things of earth, and pass away— 
They must, they must decay! 


Those voices must grow tremulous with years; 
Those smiling brows must wear a tinge of gloom ; 
Those sparkling eyes be quenched in bitter tears, 
And, at the last, close darkly in the tomb; 
If happiness depends on them alone, 
How quickly is it gone? 


When are we happiest, then ? O, when resigned 
To whatsoe’er our cup of life may brim; 
When we can know ourselves but weak and blind, 
Creatures of earth; and trust alone in Him 
Who giveth, in his mercy, joy or pain; 
Oh, we are happiest then. 
6 





THE HAPPIEST TIME~—THE FALSE ONE, 


THE FALSE ONE. 
A TALE OF WOMAN’S HEART. 


“Had I never loved so kindly, 

Had I never loved so blindly; 

Had we never met or parted, 

1 had ne’er been broken-hearted.”— Burns. 


Never shone the sun upon a fairer creature 
than was Edith Hasselden, and never until now, 
upon a happier one. Her life had been a sum- 
mer’s morning—all brightness and jey. Even 
Love, that urchin of storm and calm, of smiles 
and tears, had been productive of nothing but 
happiness to her. he scene was changing 
now; she had to endure her first trial, her lover 
was to bid her adieu that evening for some 
months, as he was about to pay a long-promised 
visit to an old friend of his father’s in Paris.— 
Edith was pacing the garden, anxiously waiting 
his arrival. She felt unhappy, beyond what the 
occasion warranted; ske did not fear he would 
forget her, she was too true herself to suspect 
treachery in him; her love was so pure, so un- 
undivided, a thing so almost holy, that it seemed 
impossible she ceuld have bestowed it on one 
unworthy. No, it was not a doubt of his affec- 
tion, or his constancy, that caused her present 
uneasiness, but an undefined presentment of fu- 
ture evil. 


She did not know Horace Seaton; there were 
few that did. Even those far more conversant 
with the world than her, could not dream that 
beneath that warm glowing manner, there was 
hidden a cold, calculating, selfish heart. It was 
true he loved Edith Hasselden, as much as such 
a heart ever loves; she was young and beauti- 
ful, and that gratified his pride; she loved him, 
and that pleased his vanity. 


He had kept his appointment with her, and 
the moment of parting had arrived. They were 
sitting on a garden bench, both appeared sor- 
rowful, his arm was round her, and he whispered 
words of love, and hopes of future happiness. 

‘Edith, my own Edith,’ he said, ‘ you have 
promised to remember me, and to greet my re- 
turn with pleasure; one more request, take this 
ring, and promise me as you value my peace, 
that ne other shall remove it. On my return, 
dearest, it shall be replaced by another at the 
altar, will you not promise me ?’ 

_ The blushing girl hesitated; again that chil- 
ling, vague uneasiness, crept over her heart : 
but she banished it, and placed her hand in his. 
The large dark eye of Edith, would have been 
startling at that moment, with its intensity of 
lustre, but that it was softened into mild beauty, 
by the tears which trembled on it. She looked 
at him with an expression, in which lave and 
entire confidence were blended. 

‘Horace,’ she said, ‘1 will—I do promise, 
that this ring shall never be removed, vut at the 
altar. I will not ask you to remember me, while 
away, it would be implying a coubt that you 
wart § not: but for me, i wii think ef you da 
and night; I will hold this spot sacred; I will 
hold communion with none here, but Him who 
now sees us, and who knows the truth and false- 
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hood of our hearts. To Him willl pray for your| rents, as if from a source long bent up; she pass- 


happiness, whatever my fate may be.’ 

They 
cherished the memory of their parting-scene, | 
and the words he had uttered; for days after- 
wards she fancied that she could still hear his | 
voice floating round her—could still feel the, 
pressure of his hand as he passed the ring upon 
her finger. She little thought that they had part- 
ed for ever!—that that voice and hand, would 
henceforth be dead to her; that she had wasted 
her young warm heart’s best and freshest feel- 
ings, which the heart entertains but once: which | 
we would give empires—worlds, to entertain 
again ! : : 

He had promised to write to her, and had bro- | 
ken that promise! Edith counted the hours each | 
day, until the post was delivered, with a wild | 
and throbbing heart; but each day proved him | 
more forgetful. At length, strange rumors | 
reached her of an approaching marriage, be-| 
tween Horace Seaton and a young lady in Paris, | 
of great fortune. ‘Tey crushed and chilled her | 
spirit—and the gay—the happy Edith, was no) 
more. 

We will not—we cannot describe her feelings, | 
when first she heard these tidings ; she treated | 
them as base calumny! she wrote to him—her | 
letter was unanswered! She accidentally met | 
an acquaintance, who had just returned from | 
France, and from him she learnt that it was too | 
true. He had been for some weeks married! | 
She heerd with a calm and composed counte- 
nance; but a withered, blighted, breaking heart. 

ee os es ee ee 





The three years had elapsed, and Edith Has- 
selden stood gazing from her casement upon the 
lake below, while the soft moon shone in un- 
clouded loveliness. The next day was her mar- 
riage day. A gentleman named Fortescue, had | 
seen and admired her; love is too strong a word. 
He admired her beauty, was not repulsed by 
her coldness, and, after a few months ac- 
quaintance, obtained a cool, careless consent 
from her to become his wife. She was strangely 
altered; not the bueyant, enthusiastic girl, with | 
looks and thoughts equally fresh and glowing; | 
she had become the calm, unimpassioned, digni- | 
fied woman. Tears liad washed every trace of | 
the rose from her cheek, and what *with her) 
paleness, and the constant repression of every | 
feeling on her countenance, she had acquired | 
the appearance of one of Canova’s statues ; | 
cold, yet wonderfully beautiful. 

She stood some time at her casement in deep | 
thought: at length she murmured, ‘ It must be!’ | 
and turning from the window seated herself at. 
a desk, from whence she removed a small 
packet of letters. She trembled violently as 
she rose and walked towards a fire at the end of 
the room. She held them over the flame for an 
instant, and in the next they were burning. 

* So perish all remembrance of him,’ she said. 

Again she walked towards the window, aud 
took from her bosom a miniature; she appear- 
ed collecting courage to destroy thatalso. A 
pang shot over her heart and brow as she gazed 
upon the picture. She pressed it convulsively 
to her lips ; and bitter tears, in spite of her des- 
perate effort to repress them, burst forth in tor- 








ed her hand over her brow as if to ease its burn- 
arted, and ¢h! how the fond girl) ing pain. 


‘I cannot, oh, no!—I cannot destroy 
this picture,’ she said again, and she looked on 
it long and fixedly : dreams of other days flitted 
‘aieng her, and she sobbed as if her heart would 

urst. : 

But this emotion passed away, she was again 
still, and calm, and beautiful as Parian marble. 
She unclasped the lock of the chain which sup. 
ported the miniature of Herace Seaton—again 
she gazed upon it. The thought that at that time 
to-morrow it would be guilt for her so to gaze, 
eame across her mind, and she resolved though 
she could not destroy, never again to behold it. 
She placed it in a paper which she carefully seal- 
ed, and locked it in her desk. 

‘ Now, then, thank heaven, itis over, and | 
shall become another’s without one thought of 
HIM lingering in my breast,’ she murmured ; but 
the tone of misery and utter desolation was in 
contradiction to her words. 

It was morning, and Edith was arrayed in her 
bridal dress. Not the quivering of the lip, not 


‘the trembling of an eye-lid betrayed what was 


passing in her heart. She walked steady up the 
aisle of the church; she muttered the responses 
in a low yet audible voice; but this calm was 
unnatural, and was soon to be destroyed. 

The ceremony was nearly over, and Fortescue 
took her hand upon which he was to place the 
wedding-ring. Hestarted at its death like cold- 
ness, and was surprised to see a jewelled one 
which he had noticed her constantly wearing, 
was not removed. She had forgotten that. And 
now the recollection of the vow she had made 
never to let another remove it than be who, how- 


_ever false he had proved, was still Horace Sea- 


ton, the playmate of her childhood, the idol of her 
first affection, flashed upon her. The long, long 
interval of weary days and sleepless nights, and 
wasted years, faded away, and she remembered 
only their parting hour, and his parting words, 
** } willreplace it with another at the altar!” 
At this moment the bridegroom attempted to 
withdraw the ring; it was too much, the bow was 
overbent and snapped; it was the last feather 
that broke the camel’s back, and this last stroke 
overcame poor fragile Edith Hasselden. 

** Never, never!” she murmured, as she strug- 
gled to release her hand. In the struggle the 
ring was removed, and fell on the marble steps 
of the altar. She gazed upon it for a moment, 
in speechless misery, and then a loud scream es- 
caped her; so loud, so wild, that the hearers felt 
the blood run cold in their hearts. She fell. 
Fortescue thought she had fainted, and he raised 
her head from the floor, but it fell heavily on his 
arm. He shuddered; the color had forsaken 
her lips, those bright, beautiful eyes were closed 
forever. Edith Hasselden was DEAD. 





Gone THE EntTire.—A fellow was recently 
met in great haste going towards a pill manufac- 
tory in one of our northern cities. ‘* Hallo, Jim, 
which way, now, so fast?” ‘* The fact is I have 
taken two boxes of fashionable pills, directions. 
boxes and all without doing me any good. 1’'m 
going to swallow the agent now, to see what ef- 
fect he will have.”—NV. O. Picayune. 
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Religious poetry is peculiarly to be prized, especially 
when it possesses the grace and sweetness of the fol- 
lowing, transcribed from an old newspaper, printed at 
Aberdeen, Scotland: 


There is a land of calm delight 
To sorrowing mortals given ; 
There rapturous scenes enchant the sight, 
And all to soothe their souls unite ; 
Sweet is their rest in—heaven. 


There glory beams on all the plains, 
And joy for hope is given ; 
There music swells in sweetest strains, 
And spotless beauty ever reigns, 
And all is love in—heaven. 


There cloudless skies are ever bright ; 
‘Thence gloomy scenes are ever driven; 
‘There suns dispense unsullied light, 
And planets beaming on the sight, 
lilume the fields of—heaven. 


There is a stream that ever flows, 
To passing pilgrims given ; 
There fairest fruit immortal grows ; 
The verdant tlower eternal blows 
Amid the field of—heaven. 
There is a great and glorious prize, 
For those with sin who’ve striven; ° 
’ Tis bright as star of evening skies, 
And far above it glittering lies, 
A golden crown in—heayen. 
=— = 
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Reflections in an Evening Walk. 


“ An undevout asironomer is mad.” 


“Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord, | 
God, Almighty; just and true are all thy ways, | 
Thou King ef Saints.”’ Such is the warm and 
elevated language of inspiration—such are the | 
sentiments of piety and love. 

The existence of a Being infinitely good, wise | 
and powerful, is strikingly displayed on all the 
works of creation. ‘ Every thing giveth proof | 
of God; every thing that proveth it, giveth cause | 
of adoration.”’ Let the bold infidel attentively | 
examine the beauty and grandeur of the uni- | 
verse ; and consider the constitution of his own | 
nature, ** fearfully and wonderfully made,”’—let | 
him reflect on the revolutions of the seasons, and | 
the charming diversity they afford—let hin con- | 
template the lively bloom of spring, the rich | 
splendor of summer, the ripe luxuriance of au- 
tumn, and the hvary face of winter. 

* Or look abroad through nature to the range 

Ot planets, suns, and adamantine spheres, 

Wheeling unshaken through the void immense”— 
And will not the survey of scenes, so beautiful— 
so wonderful—so magnificent—so sublime, teach 
him to confess the existence—admire the wis- 
dom—adore the greatnes3, and revere the ma- 
jesty of the Most Hicu? Will it not dissipate 
the dreadful gloom ef his thoughts, and diffuse 
the glorious light of religion over his mind? He 
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who will not be convinced by truths so manifest 
and impressive, 

“Is lost to virtue—lost to manly thought, 

Lost to the noble sallies of the soul.” 


He has perverted the gifis of nature, and de- 
graded the dignity of humanity—he is unworthy 
to participate the blessings of social interceurse, 
or to enjoy the esteem of his fellow creatures.— 
He should be considered as an alien to society— 
an enemy to man—and an object of contempt. 

Although a perfectly convincing proof of the 
existence of a Suprerme Being, may be deduced 
from an examination of the wonderful structure 
of the bedy, and the noble faculties of the mind— 
from a contemplation of the inferior orders of 
creation, and from beholding the delightful va- 
rieties of the earth—yet when we elevate our 
view, and survey 

“The spacious firmanent on high,” 


Where 


“ Orbs wheel in orbs—round centres, centres roll;” 


Our belief is still more great, and our amaze- 
ment and admiration are still more increased.— 
We cannot but exclaim with the Psalmist: 


“The Heavens declare the glory of God, 
And the firmanent showeth his handy work.” 


| That being who can look upon these bright and 


glorious objects of Almighty Power with indif- 
ference, must either possess the coldness of in- 
fidelity, or,in the forcible language of the motto, 
** must be mad.” 

In the contemplation of the Heavens, there is 
a pleasure derived, which te a reflecting mind, 
is far more pure and sublime, than auy other 
employment can afford. It is a pleasure, de- 
rived from the sweetest and most holy affections 
of the heart; from the affections of love, grati- 
tude and devotion. 

At the still and solemn hour of night, when 
every breath is peace, and not a cloud obscures 
the serenity and beauty of the heavens, who can 
behold the 


“* —__ Blue ethereal sky,” 


spangled with innumerable stars, 

“ Forever singing as they shine, 

The hand that made us is Divine,” 
without glowing with admiration for wonders so 
magnificent—without feeling adoration for their 
great Creator? 
“There is a nob'e pathos in the skies, 
Which warms our passions, proselytes our hearts” 
The mind is exalted by their majesty, and en- 
lightened by their splendor. Imagination is 
awakened—and while our eyes are clevated 
above the earth, we seem to approach nearer to 
the presence of that Almighty Being, “ who hath 
measured the waters in the hollow of his hand, 
and meted out heaven with a span, and com- 
prehended the dust of the earth in a measure, 
and weighed the mountains in scales, and the 
hills in a balance.” C. B. B. 
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Divine grace educates the reasoning faculties 
of the soul, as well as the best affections of the 
heart; and happily consecrates them both to the 
glory of the Redeemer. 
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THE BETTER LAND. 


“TI heard thee speak of the better land, 

Thou call’st its children a happy band; 

Mother! oh, where is that radiant shore ?— 

Shall we not seek it,and weep no more ?— 

Is it where the flower of the erange blows, 

And the fire-flies glance through the myrtle boughs? 
—‘Not there, not there, my child !” 


“Ts it where the feathery palm-trees rise, 

And the date grows ripe under sunny skies ?— 

Or ’midst the green islands of glittering seas, 

Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze, 

And strange, bright birds, on their starry wings, 

Bear the rich hues of all glorious things ?” 
—* Not there, not there, my child !” 


“Ts it far away in some region old, 

Where the rivers wande# o’er sands of gold ?— 

Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, 

And the diamond lights up the seeret mine, 

And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand— 

Is it there, sweet mother, that better land ?” 
—‘*Not there, not there, my child!” 


“ Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy! 

Ear hath not heard its deep song of jey: 

Dreams cannot picture a world so fair— 

Sorrow and death may not enter there ; 

Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom, 

For beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb, 
—It is there, it is there, my child!” 
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Splendor of Ancient Cities. 


Babylon, the capitol of Assyria, occupied a 
deep and fertile soil, and was surrounded by massy 
walls. Their magnitude is shown by the fact, that 
in height they reached 350 feet, in breadth 87 
feet, and embraced a circumference of near 60 
miles. The city was in the form of a square, the 
wall on each side, built of brick, extending 15 
miles; and the outside of the whole was enclosed 
by a large ditch filled with water. Each side of 
the wall was furnished with twenty-five gates, 
made out of solid brass, and between every two 
of them, three towers were erected. Four addi- 
tional towers guarded the corners, and between 
the next gate on either side, and each of the 
corners, were three other towers, all of them 
ten feet higher than the walls. From the 
twenty-five gates in each side of this great 
square, an equal number of streets passed in 
strait lines to the correspondent gates, thus ma- 
king the whole number of streets fifty, each fifteen 
miles long; of which twenty-five went in one 
direction, and the remainder in another, crossing 
each other at right angles. There were also four 
smaller streets built only on one side, the wall be- 
ing on the other ; these latter round the four walls 
of the city, and were each-of them two hundred 
feet wide. By the streets crossing each other, the 
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whele ground plot was divided into 676 squares, 
each being two and a quarter miles in circum. 
ference. Around these squares the houses were 
placed, but not contiguous, their being empty 
spaces between them; they were commonly car- 
ried three or four stories high, and decorated with 
every description of ornament. The centre of 
each square was appropriated to yards and gar- 
dens, which occupied near one half of the ground. 
A branch of the river Euphrates ran through the 
city, coming in on the north, and going out on the 
south side. On each side of the river, a high 
wall of brick was built, and in those walls opposite 
every street leading to the river, were gates, and 
from them descents to the water. The gates were 
uniformly shut at night. The bridge that crossed 
the river was not inferior to the other architec- 
ture, being three quarters of a mile in length, and 
thirty feetin breadth. The arches were composed 
of large stones, fastened together with chains of 
iron, and molten lead. Before the bridge was 
commenced the workmen were compelled to di- 
vert the course of the river, and lay its channel 
dry. 

At the ends of the bridge were two palaces, 
which communicated by the intervention of a 
vault, built under the river when it was dry. The 
old palace was in circumference, three and three 
quarter miles, and the new seven and a half. This 
last was surrounded by three walls, one within 
another, with a space between them. ‘These walls 
were adorned with a variety of carved works, re- 
presenting different animals, forming an excellent 
resemblance to the natural objects. The hanging 
gardens of Babylon, are celebrated in ancient story 
as among the curiosities of the world. They 
contained a square of 400 feet on every side, and 
and were raised into the air, in the manner of 
several large terraces. ‘The ascent was made by 
stairs ten feet wide, passing from terrace to terrace, 
The whole pile was supported by immense arches 
built one over the other, and strengthened by a wall 
twenty two feet thick which passed round every 
side. On the top of the arch was first laid large 
flat stones ten feet long, and four broad, and on 
these were placed reeds nixed with bitumen, over 
which were laid two rows of brick cemented to- 
gether by plaister, and then on these were put thick 
sheets of lead, on which in turn, was strewed the 
mould of the garden. This earth was deep 
enough to afford room for the roots of the largest 
trees, which grew luxuriantly. In the upper ter- 
race there was an engine by which water was 
drawn up out of the river, to irrigate the garden. 
In the spaces between the arches, there was a set 
of large and splendid rooms, that added much to the 
elegance of this structure. 

The temple of Belus, is another evidence of the 
grandeur of Babylon. It had a tower in the 
middle, which at the bottom was half a mile square, 
and a furlong high; on this foundation eight 
towers arose, one above the other, each being 
less than the former. The stairs leading to the 
top went up on the outside, and in the different 
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stories were many large rooms with arched roofs 
supported on pillars. The wealth of the temple in 
statues, tables, censors, cups, and other sacred ves- 
sels, all of massive gold, was indeed great. There 
was ene image, 40 feet high, which weighed 1000 
Babylonish talents. According to Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, the sum of its riches, amounted to 6300 talents 
of gold. The attic talent being one sixth less than 
the Babylonish, there would be 7,350 attic talents 
of silver, the whole of which would be equivalent 
to L2,100,000 sterling. The proportion between 
gold and silver among the ancients, was ten to one, 
therefore 7,350 attic talents of gold would be equal 
to L21,000,000 sterling, or about $91,000,000. 


If asingle temple was so renowned for its wealth, 
and the immense stores poured into it, by religious 
devotees, much greater must the grandeur of the 
princes of this city have been. Babylon was in- 
deed celebrated not only for its size, but for its af- 
fluence and the numerous ingenious mechanical 
contrivances by which it astonished mankind. So 
elaborate were her monarchs and great men in 
their luxury, that the city became proverbial for 
sensuality, and the free enjoyment of voluptuous 
pleasures. The excesses of a people whose garners 
were filled, and whose imaginations were corrupt- 
ed by a false glory, and who confessed riches were 
their trust, soon made them a fitting example for 
surrounding nations. The great wealth and mer- 
cantile importance of Babylon is set forth in the 
Scriptures with great force. The apostle John 
foretelling her destruction, declares, ‘the merchants 
of the earth shall mourn over her,’ for no man buy- 
eth her merchandize any more ; the merchandize of 
gold and silver, and precious stones, and of 
pearls, and fine linen, and purple, and silk, and 
scarlet, and all thyme wood, and all manner of 
vessels of ivory, and all manner of vessels of most 
precious wood, and of brass, and iron, and marble, 
and every possible varieties of odors, and luxuries. 
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FAIT SS. 


“ Now faith is the substance of things hoped for 
the evidence of things not seen.””—Heb, ii. 1. 


Have faith; *twill raise thy soul above 
The fleeting joys of earth, 

The scenes of sweet, unclouded love, 
And things of glorious birth. 

*T will waft thee on its eagle wing, 
Alas—thy sins forgivena— 

Where loud the echoing anthems ring, 
From angel harps in heaven. 


*T will wipe away the gathering tear, 
And whisper words of peace; 
*T will soothe the spirit sorrowing here— 
‘The burdened conscience ease ; 
"Twill beam in rays upon the soul, 
More bright than stars of even ; 
From skies where clouds can never roll— 
Faith is the light of heaven. 


FAITH—CANALS OF ANTIQUITY. 








*T will bind a wreath of beauty round 
The calm, unruffled brow ; 

Rich ftowers the joyous heart hath found, 
Where living waters flow. 

Have faith ; *twill guide the trembling bark 
Ot life, when tempest driven ; 

O’er angry waves—through surges dark, 
To peaceful shores in heaven. 


There rebed in white before the throne 
Of God, the spirit yields ; 
And sings for aye, the grace divine, 
That blood-bought pardon seals. 
There bliss immortal ever reigns, 
Nor Friendship’s bonds are riven, 
O! sweet the flower that decks those plains: 
The rose otf love in heaven. 





ong Aisi Origi al. 
CANALS OF ANTIQUITY. 


Large and extensive canals were formed by 
many of the ancient nations, some of which must 
have cost an enormous expenditure of money and 
labor. The Cuidians, a people of Caria, in Asia 
Minor, entertained the design of digging a 
channel through the isthmus, that connected 
their territory to the continent, but a prohibition 
from the oracle caused them to relinquish the un- 
dertaking. In Beetia, at a very distant age, 
canals were dug for the purpose of drawing water 
from the lake Copais, that otherwise would have 
inundated the country. This lake, near the sea, 
terminated in tliree bays, which advanced to the 
foot of Mount Ptous, situated between the sea and 
the lake. From the bottom of each of these bays, 
canals were cut, traversing the mountains, some 
were a league in extent, and others much longer. 
To excavate and clear them, deep wells were sunk 
at stated distances on the mountains. Both the 
Greeks and Romans entertained the idea of making 
a canal across the isthmus of Corinth, which joins 
the Morea and Achaia, and in this manner form 
a navigable passage by the Ionian sea, into the Ar- 
chipelago. Julius Caesar, Nero, and several other 
Emperors, renewed the attempt in vain. After 
the death of Alexander the Great, Seleucus Nica- 
nor eadeavored to construct a canal between the 
Euxine and Caspine sea, and was unsuccessful. 
Drusus, under Augustus, made a canal which 
united the river Rhine, with the Issel, extending 
from the village of Iselvort, to Doesburg, in order 
that he might the more readily march his troops 
into Germany. It received the greater part of 
the waters of the right branch of the Rhine, and 
the Maese, being an interval of 23 miles. This 
is supposed to be that which begins at Leyden, 
passes Delft, continues to Maeseland, and joins 
the Maese near Sluys. The Emperor Claudius 
employed 30,000 men for twelve years, in digging 
a canal through a mountain, to draw the lake Fu- 
cinus into the river Lirus. 

No country however, has produced a greater 
number of canals than Egypt, the birth place 
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of this species of navigation. They extend 
twenty, thirty, and forty leagues, and formerly 
served to receive and distribute the waters of the 
Nile, they are now however, rapidly filling up. 
The principal is the grand canal, designed to unite 
the Nile, with the Red Sea. One hundred and 
twenty thousand men were employed, in the pro- 
secution of this enterprise, which was afterwards 
abandoned by its projector. Diordorus Siculus, in 
adverting to this work, says, ‘a canal has beon 
made to pass from the Gulf of Pelusuim to the 
Red Sea, it was commenced by Nacos, the son of 
Psammiticlus, and afterwards continued by Darius, 
King of Persia, but was left imperfect in conse- 
quence of the counsel of some persons, who as- 
serted that Egypt would be overflowed, because it 
was below the level of the Red Sea.’ It was after- 
wards finished by Ptolemy II. who constructed in 
a convenient part of the canal, a dam which 
opened to give a passage, and then immediately 
closed again. The entrafice near Suez, still re- 
mains, and could with little difficulty be made na- 
vigable without sluices, as the difference of the level 
is not great. Baron de Tolt remarks, that this part 
of the isthmus, affords land very well adapted for 
such excavations, through the small interval of 
twelve leagues, which separates the Arabian Gulf, 
from the branch of the Nile that approaches towards 
it, te empty into the Mediterranean at Frinch. 
Strabo adds to this account, that the great canal 
was 100 cubits wide, each being twenty-two inches, 
and that it would admit the passage of two gal- 
leys abreast, and was sufficiently deep to bear the 
largest vessels, extending the distance of thirty 
seven miles. Through this canal the valuable 
cemmodities of India, Persia, and the kingdoms on: 
the ceast of Africa, were brought to the Red Sea, 
conveyed to the Nile, and distributed by the Medi- 
terranean to the continent of Europe. It did not 
however, prove as beneficial to commerce as was 
anticipated. ‘The merchants objected to the delay 
caused by the inland navigation of the canal, and 
that of the Nile to Alexandria. They thought it 
more expeditious to unload at Berenice, near the 
coast of the Red Sea ; and after three days journey, 
to send their merchandize directly to Alexandria. 
The canal was therefore not used long, and ar- 
ticles of trade were conveyed from Berenice to the 
Nile, by land. 
The canal of Alexandria, cut from the Nile to 
that city, during the inundation of the river, re- 
ceives its water at Latf, opposite the Faurah, hav- 
ing three bridges over it, built in a modern man- 
ner. Near the former place by the sea, was the 
entrance of the aqueduct, which conveyed water 
into the cisterns of the city. The mouth of this 
aqueduct is now closed up, but formerly when 
the rising of the river had elevated the water in the 
canal, to a certain height, the magistrates with great 
ceremony, destroyed the dam. When the cisterns 
were full, the dam being again built up, the canal 
emptied inte the sea. By this mode of communi- 
cation, merchandize was conveyed through all 
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The people of Babylon constructed lakes and 
canals by digging drains from the river, which 
were made to prevent inundation. At the begin- 
ning of summer, when the snow on the moun- 
tains of Armenia thawed, the waters augmented, 
and ran into the Euphrates. ‘To secure the city 
from accident, and avoid an overflowing of the 
country, two artificial canals were cut, which di- 
verted these waters into the Tigris, before they 
reached the city. To provide a further security, 
very large banks were raised on both sides of the 
river, built of bricks, and cemented with bitumen, 
commencing at the heads of the canals, and extend- 
ing some distance below the city. ‘That these 
works might be earried on with facility, it was ne- 
cessary the course of the Euphrates should be di- 
rected another way. ‘To accomplish this design, a 


» 


large lake was dug, forty miles square, and from 


thirty to seventy deep. Into this lake, the river 
was turned by a canal, until the intended opera- 
tions were completed, when it was again transferred 
into its former channel. The lake was preserved 
to guard against the overfl »wing of the city through 
the gates, and the water thus collected, was let out 
in sluices at proper times to fertilize the neighbor- 
ing provinces. 
The Euphrates, according to Ptolomy, above 
Babylon, near a town in Mesapotamia, called Sip- 
phania, divided into two branches, one running to 
Babylon, and the other to Selencia, where it fell 
into the Tigris. This latter branch is said to have 
been artificial; and between the two, a canal was 
cut, from the Euphrates above Babylon, to the 
Tigris at Aparnoca, sixty miles below Selencia. 
From this canal which was called the Naarmalcha, 
the Emperors Trajan, and Severus, in their wars 
with the Parthians, dug another to the Tigris, near 
Coche on the west, and Etesiphon, on the east 
side of the river. At the distance of eight hnn- 
dred furlongs from Babylon to the south, was an 
artificial stream, derived from a branch of the Eu- 
phrates, which passed through the city, and carried 
water to the lakes and marshes of Chaldea. 
When Cyrus besieged Babylon, the city was fill- 
ed with provisions sufficient for a siege of twenty 
years, and in order to lull suspicion, he gave out 
that he intended to reduce the place by famine. 
He however, caused a line of circumvalation to 
be drawn round the city, and a large ditch te be 
dug. The ditches on both sides being opened, the 
water of the river flowed into them, and the chan- 
nel of the Euphrates became sufficiently dry, to 
permit the ingress of the Persian troops. 





Moscow is of vast extent, being, it is said, 
twenty-four versts, or sixteen English miles, in 
circumference. Thestreets are wide, well laid 
out in general, and the houses are of brick, 
stuccoed and painted white, or yellow ; the roofs 
are of sheet iron, or in some cases of a species of 
tin, and are painted either green or brown. Ma- 
ny of the houses have large gardens attached to 
them, and in this way you must account for the 
city covering so much ground ; the houses too, 











Egypt, the perils of the sea, and the dangerous 
parts of the Nile were thus avoided. 


are low, being one or two stories, and but few 
exceed three. 
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ANECDOTE OF A YOUNG MEXICAN 
AND AN INDIAN GIRL. 


BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


‘* At length, one day, a large band of Black- 
feet appeared in the open field, but in the vicini- 
ty of rocks and cliffs. They kept at a wary dis- 
tance, but made friendly signs. The trappers 
replied in the same way, but likewise kept aloof. 
A small party of Indians now advanced bearin 
the pipe of peace ; they were met by an equa 
number of white men, and they formed agroup, 
midway between, with all due ceremony. An 
instance of mutual affection took place at this 

acific meeting. Among the free trappers in 
the Rocky Mountain band, was a spirited young 
Mexican, named Loretto; who, in the course of 
his wanderings, had ransomed a beautiful Black- 
foot girl from a band of Crows, by whom she 
had been captured. He had made her his wife, 
after the Indian style, and she has followed his 
fortunes ever since with the most devoted affec- 
tion. 

* Among the Blackfoot warriors who advanc- 

ed with the calumet of peace, she recognised a 
brother. Leaving her infant with Loretto, she 
rushed forward and threw herself upon her bro- 
ther’s neck, who clasped his long lost sister to 
his heart, with a warmth of affection but little 
compatible with the reputed stoicism of the sa- 
vage. 
* While this scene was taking place, Bridget 
left the main body of trappers, and rode slowly 
towards the group of smokers, with his rifle 
resting «cross the pommel of his saddle. The 
chief of the Blackfeet stepped forward te meet 
him. From some unfortunate feeling of distrust, 
Bridget cocked his rifle just as the chief was ex- 
tending his hand in friendship. The quick ear 
of the savage caught the click of the lock; ina 
twinkling he grasped the barrel, forced the muz- 
zle downward, and the contents were discharg- 
ed into the earth at his feet. His next movement 
was to wrest the weapon from the hand of Bridg- 
et, and fell him with it to the earth. He might 
have found this no easy task, had not the unfor- 
tunate leader received two arrows in his back 
during the struggle. 


“The chief now sprang into the vacant sad- 
dle and galloped off to his band. A wild hurry- 
scurry scene ensued, each party took to the 
banks, tke rocks, and trees, to gain favorable 
positions, and an irregular firing was kept up on 
either side without much effect. The Indian 
girl had been hurried off by her people at the 
outbreak of the affray. She would have return- 
ed through the dangers of the fight, to her hus- 
band and her child, but was prevented by her 
brother. The young Mexican saw her struggles 
and her agony, and heard her piercing cries. 
With a generous impulse he caught up the child 
in his arms, rushed forward regardless of Indian 
shaft or rifle, and placed it in safety on her bo- 
som. Even the savage heart of the Blackfoot 
chief was reached by this noble deed. He pro- 
nounced Loretto a madman for his temerity, but 
bade him depart in peace. The young Mexican 
hesitated, he urged'to have his wife restored ‘to 
him, but her brother interfered, and the counte- 














ANECDOTEPARTING. T1 


nance of the chief grew dark. The girl he said 
belonged to his tribe—she must remain with her 
people. Loretto would still have lingered, but 
his wife implored him to depart, lest his life 
should be endangered. It was with the greatest 
reluctance that he returned to his companions. 

“The approach of night put an end to the 
skirmishing fire of the adverse parties, and the 
savages drew off without renewing hostilities. 
We cannot but remark, that both in this affair 
and in that at Pierre’s Hole, the affray com- 
menced by a hostile act of white men at the mo- 
ment when the Indian warrior was extending 
the hand of amity. In neither instance, as far 
as circumstances have been stated to us by dif- 
ferent persons, do we see any reason to suspect 
the savage chiefs of perfidy in their overtures of 
friendship. They advanced in the confiding way, 
usual among Indians, when they bear the pipe 
of peace, and consider themselves sacred from 
attack. If we violate the sancity of this cere- 
monial, by any hostile movement on our part, it 
is we that incur the charge of faithlessness ; and 
we doubt not, that in both these instances, the 
white men have been considered by the Black- 
foot as the aggressors, and have, in consequence, 
been held up as men not to be trusted. © 

“A word, to conclude the romentic incident 
of Loretto and his Indian bride. A few months 
subsequent to the event just related, the yeung 
Mexican settled his accounts with the Rocky 
Mountain Company, and obtained his discharge. 
He then left his comrades and set off to rejoin 
his wife and child among her people; and we 
understand that at the time we are writing these 
pages, he resides at a trading-house establish- 
ed of late by the American Fur Company in the 
Blackfoot country, where he acts as an inter- 
preter, and has his Indian girl with him.” 

ST 


PARTING. 

The summer's sun has passed away, 
The summer’s flowers lie dead; 

And withered leaves, where’er I stray, 
In showers fall o’er my head : 

And yet I wellcould part with these, 
Which shali with June return, 

But I must sail o’er yon dark sea, 
Ere such shall gild the burn. 


There’s many a vale and mountain brow, 
And many a forest tree, 

Once careless passed, can charm me now, 
And dearer grow to me; 

An aged oak long years has bent 
Its branches to yon stream ; 

Life’s gladsome hours beneath it spent 
Seem like a favored dream. 





At eve | often pause, and pore 
Beside the shepherd’s home ; 
Some charm I never felt before 
Invests the humble dome ; 
And childhood’s ne’er forgotten loves 
Wake at the word, “ Farewell,” 
Which breathes o’er plains and hills, and groves, 
A tond, yet mournful spell. 


~ BL ey gt es 








72 « ROMANTIC AND SINGULAR STORY—THE BUCKET. 


ROMANTIC AND SINGULAR STORY. 

During the last winter many blooming Eng- 
lish beauties graced tke “salons” of the Duchess 
Torlonia, among whom the universal vote gave 
the first place to the very beautiful and not less 
accomplished Princess Sulmona, daughter of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, and wife of Don Marc An- 
tonio Borghese, Prince of Sulmona, the envied 
husband of the finest woman in Rome. Lord 
Stuart Rothsay’s lovely daughter also excited 
universal admiration. But the list of beauty is 


him the necessary means of prosecuting the 
cause. Without entering into the tedious details 
of the lawsuit, it will be enough to say that it ter- 
minated in little more than a year ago, when the 
decision of the Rota, or Supreme Court, trans- 
ferred the despised foundling, and the poor strug- 
gling artist, into the noble representative of one 
of the highest and oldest families of Italy. [ 





shall only add that the school of adversity has 
| been to him a useful one, that he is in every res- 
| pect calculated to adorn the station he was born 
| to, and that his engaging and gentleman-likede- 


too long, and | shall content myself with alluding portment gains him the heart of all who have the 
to one more, likely soon to rank among the Ro- | geod fortune to approach him. He has shewn 
man dames, Miss -, whom her large fortune, | taste and good sense in his selection of an Eng- 
interesting appearance, and the marked and well | lish wife, and is at this moment in London, await- 
received attentions of a noble Roman Duke, ing the permission of the Chanceilor to take her 
rendered a subject of universal conversation 1n | to his despairing arms, having completely over- 
the Roman and English circles.—The story of | come any obstacle (and they were not a few) 
her admirer, the Duke of: Is as Interesting | thrown in his way, by certain interested parties, 
and as marvellous as ever was that of any hero’ who had other views for the young lady which 
of romance. He is, all the world (1 mean to say,, would have served their own purposes better. 

Roman world) — are from the a ¥ 
brated Sforza, Duke of Milan; but is in the fash- | iiitietek tice eens 
ionable world still more remarkable as the son | PE BUCKET, 
of the late Duchess of -,so celebrated for | f{yw dear to this heart is the scene of my childhood, 
her beauty and caprices, which last have entail-| When fond recollection recalls them to view— 




















ed so much misfortune on the present Duke, her 
second son. Itis no less incredible than true, 
that this noble Lady and her husband were so 
led away by an extravagant affection for their 
eldest son, that they came to a determination, a 
sort of private convention, to remove every fu- 
ture son from the family on the instant of its 


The Orcha:d, the meadow, the deep-tangled wild 
wood: 
And every loved spot which my infancy knew ; 
The wide spreading pond, and the mill that stvod by 
it, 
The bridge, and the rock where the cataract fell, 








birth, in order that the entire estates and title | The ot of my father, the dairy-house nigh it, 
mivht come undivided to their favorite. cat é d 5 
in furtherance of this strange and unpardona- | lhe old oakea buecket—the iron-bousd bucket— 

ble scheme, the present Duke was immediately | The moss-covered bucket, whieh hung ia the well. 
after his birth, brought by a woman in the confi- | "That miosnedvered veusel E hattes « sisi 
dence of the Duchess to the ‘San Spirito,” or | 
Foundling Hospital of Rome, where he was taken 1h 
in, under a feizned name, whilst it was given | [ found it the source of an exquisite pleasure, 

out and universally believed that he had dieda| ‘The purest and sweetest that nature can yield ; 
few minutes after his birth. He remained in How ardent I seized it, with hands that were glow- 
this establishment for many years, until after his ing, 

unnatural father’s death, when his mother, at} And quick to-the white-pebbled bottom it tell 
length stung with the remorse so avoidably con- | men soon, with the emblem of truth overflowing, 
sequent upon her conduct, caused him to be id devant ait ooo} - hace ha ealt 
taken out of the hospital, gave him education na dripping: with cooinces it rose trom the wel 
necessary for an artist, and allowed him a pit- The old oaken bucket—the iron-bound bucket— 
tance barely sufficient for his support, still, how- | ‘The moss-covered bucket arose from the well. 
ever, studiously concealing from him his birth. sais. 

In the meantime his brother enjoyed the title| How sweet from the green mossy brim to receive! 

and property, until he was, at an early age, pre-| As poised on the cord, it melined to my lips; 
maturely cut off, to the regret of all who kaew | Nora full-blushing goblet could tempt me to leave it, 
him, admired his varied talents and accomplish- | ‘Though filled with the nectar that Jupiter sips; 
ments, and loved him for his kind heart, and peal ees tie daliiabbad Adan Chir toed dicen 

many amiable qualities. Shortly after this event, | ; a. af ai saet ee, 

by a mere accident, the present Duke became | The tear of regret will intrusively swell, 
acquainted with his title and wrongs, and. what | As fancy revisits my father’s plantation, 

was better, with the necessary evidence to vin-| And sighsfor the bucket which hangs in the well— 
dicate his rights.—He was at this time a minia- | The old oaken bucket—the iron-bound bucket— 
ture painter, not without merit, but languishing The moss-covered bucket, which hangs in the well. 
in poverty and unknown, and had for his anta- WOODWORTH. 
gonist the rich and powerful Duke ——, one of 
whose sons was, by the willofthe late Duke——, "> 
heir to the title and property. Providence, how-| The half-religious are often more dangerous 
ever raised him up a friend in the person of the | than those who are less so; because we are more 
Prince of ——, one of the wealthiest and most |on our guard in the latter case than in the for- 
eccentric persons in Rome, who kindly advanced | mer. 


For often, at noon, when return’d from the field, 
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HUMAN FCOD. 


When man is considered with reference only to 
his intellectual part, it is not without reason that 
he is styled by Shakspeare, ‘the beauty of the 
world—the paragon of animals.’ A_ being that 
is able in some degree to scan the work of crea- 
tion,—that can measure the globe on which he 
lives, and calculate the motions of the mighty orbs 
whieh roll in the immensity of space,—that has 
subjugated the elements to his use, to be in ‘ ap- 
prehension. jike a god.’ To bring down our ad- 
miration of this ‘paragon’ to a juster standard, 
however, it is unnecessary, to enter upon an es- 
timate of his moral imperfections—the specks 
which darken and disfigure the brightness of his 
understanding ;—it is sufficient to contemplate 
him in his animal character, in order to see how 
nearly. with all his intellectual pretensions, he is 
allied in habit to the brutes. How mortifying is it 
to human vanity, to think that there is scarcely 
any species of matter, animal or vegetable in any 
state of immaturity or corruption, which is not 
eaten by the human animal, and capable of assimi- 
lating with his substance, and thus forming an in- 
tegral part of the compound machine of mind and 
matter called man! Mr. Donovan in his treatise 
on Domestic Economy, has devoted a portion of 
the last volume to the subject of human food, and 
has enumerated the various substances, animal and 
vegetable, which constituted it amongst different 
nations, A more disgusting catalogue it is scarcely 
possible to read. 


In his ‘account of animals used as food by 
the various nations of the world,’ he finds it con- 
venient to arrange them in a natural order, begin- 
ning with man himself. It has been long doubted, 
he observes, whether human beings could feed on 
their fellow-creatures for the mere sake of the 
flesh, without any other incentive, but it has been 
incontrovertibly established, that man will devour 
man as his ordinary food, and often with a higher 
relish; that feasts of human flesh are resorted to as 
sources of animal gratification; that the cannibal 
has not only his faverite parts of the human body, 
but prefers certain modes of cookery. Our own 
ancestors were of the number of these horrible 
epicures. Diodorus Siculus charges the Britains of 
Iris with being anthropophagi; and St. Jerome 
(who lived so late as the fifth century of the 
Christian era) accuses a British tribe, from his 
own personal knowledge, not only with a partiality 
for human flesh, but a fastidious taste for certain 
delicate parts of it. Not only in the Polynesia, 
but in Africa, human flesh is still consumed as 
ordinary food; and Stedman states that, in the in- 
terior of the African continent, human limbs are 
hung up on shambles for sale, like butchers’ meat 
in Leadenhall-market. 

This is revolting enough ; but it is little less of- 
fensive to consider the other animal. food which 
Serves to allay the undistinguishing voracity of 
man. Monkeys are esteemed delicate eating ; 
the Chevalier de Marchais says that, in South 
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America, monkey-flesh is alowed to be nourishing 
and very delicate. The heads are made into soup, and 
are served with it; and although a person at first 
experiences some difficulty in accustoming himself 
to see heads which resemble those of little children; 
when this repugnance is once conquered, he finds 
that menkey soup is as good as any other. Amongst 
other animals, the following are eaten in different 
parts of the world: bats and vampires, the sloth, 
the rhinoceros, the elephant, the seal tribe, the 
dog, the wolf, the foul jackal, the voracious hyena, 
the rank fox, the fetid skunk, the cat, the rat, the 
hedge-hog. the camel, the horse, the ass, the tiger, 
the lion, the whale, the shark, the crocedile, lizards, 
frogs, the 60a constrictor (which is preferred by 
the negroes to any other food,) the rattle-snake, the 
viper or adder. Mr. Donovan might have added 
to his list of nations who are serpent eaters, the 
Chinese, who fatten snakes as we do oysters, for 
the table. 


More discrimination appears to be used in the 
insect tribe. A peculiarly disgusting insect is 
eagerly devoured by the Chinese and Hottentots ; 
caterpillars are cooked into a dish in some parts of 
Australia, and the people of New Caledonia eat 
spiders. Ants and their eggs are eaten by several 
nations, and this kind ef diet has been eulogized 
by Eurepeans who have partaken of it. In some 
parts of the East Indies, it is said that vast quanti- 
ties of termites are colleeted and made with flour 
into a variety of pastry; but that an inordinate 
use of this food occasions cholic, dysentery, and 
death. Mr. Smeathman states that the Africans 
eat these ants, roasted by handfuls, and severa 
Europeans have declared that they are most dcli- 
cious, like sugared cream, or paste of sweet almonds. 
Locusts are eaten in almost all the countries 
where they appear, either fried, pounded with milk 
ground into flour, and baked into cakes, or made 
into soup. 

Of fishes and birds, there appears to be scarcely 
any species excluded ; and Mr. Donovan observes 
that, ‘although particular animals have been re- 
ported by travellers te constitute the food of nations 
whose history they write, we might perhaps ex- 
tend the catalogue to all living creatures, with the 
exception of a few that aro known to be actually 
poisonous.’ 

The object of Mr. Donovan was merely to de- 
tail those articles which were the ordinary food of 
large classes of men. But there are many, of a 
disgusting kind, which he has not thought it ne- 
cessary to notice which are the ordinary aliment, 
or delicacies, amongst nations. The Cochin- 
Chinese are fond of hatched eggs, the Chinese 
and other Eastern people of putrid eggs. 


There are nations of dirt eaters,—the Ottomacs, 
for instance who diet upon clay. Worms, grubs, 
and maggots, are the food of others. ‘The Dyaks, 
and Battaks of Sumatra and Borneo drink hu- 
man blood. Raw blubber is prized by the Esqui- 
maux, and game in a state of putrefaction gratifies 
the palate of the polished European gourmand. 

When we select instances of peculiar and de- 
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‘praved appetite ; they are disgusting indeed. We 
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have seen individuals in Europe who can devour 
vast quantities of raw Jiver, tallow, candjes, and 
tobacco pipes, but what are they to the eaters of 
carrion, putrid offal, and excrementitious substan- 
ces amongst the religieus esceties of India! 

Perliaps the most repulsive, as well as prodigious 
instances of outrageous voracity, is the sheep eater 
of Oude, deseri!ed> by General Hardwicke, in the 
Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society. The 
man, or rather monster, in the presence of several 
geutlemen and /adies, ate, at one meal, two sheep, 
one weighing from twelve to thirteen pounds per 
quarter. lis mode of devouring the animals was 
this. He seized the live sheep by tiie fleece with 
his teeth, and lifted it from the ground; then, by a 
swing of kis head flung it on its back upon the 
grouud, In this position he held the animal down, 
pulling the legs apart with each hand.—He then 
tore the abdomen with his teeth, by stripping off 
the skin from the flank to the breast, removed the 
intestines, and buried his Tead in the body to drink 
the warm blood, which cletted round his hair | 
and beard. He next stripped off the rest of the 
hide, separated the joints, and rubbing them in the 
dust, tore the meat from the bones, swallowing 
one mouthful after another with all the dust and 
dirt adhering to it, laying aside the ill-picked 
bones for his supper! 

The ernelty which this indiscriminate voracity 
of man inflicts upon the inferier animals, is fright- 
ful. ‘Phe horrors of the Roman kitchen are de- 
tailed in Mr. Donovan’s book. Vitellius and He- 
liogabalus regaled on a dish composed of | the 
tongues and brains of peacocks, the bodies being 
thrown to the hogs. ‘The combs torn from ‘live 
cocks were a dish of exquisite relish to the latter, 
because scasoned with cruelly. The heads of 
parrots were served up at his feasts. Vitellius had 
a large silver dish, the filing of which, for one of 
his entertainments, occasioned wholesale slaughter, 
being composed of insignificant parts of various 
small and rare birds and fishes. Vedious Pollio, a 
gentizinan of Rome, and a favorite of Augustue 
Cesar, contrived a method of giving a flavor to 
lampreys, whieh all his friends, and Augustus 
himselt, highly relished; what a secret it was by 
feeding them on human flesh! One Claudius 
Esopus, a tragedian, was renowned for serving 
up, on a large platter, worth 14,800, all kinds of 
singing and speaking birds. At a feast given to 
Vitellius, by his brother Lucius, there were 2,000 
different kinds of fish, and 7,000 of birds. The 
celebrated Apicius expended nearly a million ster- 





THE ISTHMUS OF DARIEN. ° 


The goose after being plucked, is to be surrounded 
by burning fuel, and cups of water are to be placed 
within the circle: ‘she is to be larded and basted; 
but she is to be roasted slowly. By walking about, 
and flying here and there, being cooped in by the 
fire that stops ber way out, she will fall to drink 
the water, and cool her heart; and when she roast- 
eth and consumes inwardly, always wet her head 
and heart with a wet sponge; and when you see 
her giddy with running, and begin to stumble, 
she is roasted enough. ‘Take her up, set her be- 
fore her guests, and she will cry as you cut off any 
part from her and be almost eaten up before she 
is dead: tt is mighty pleasant to behold’ 

After reading this, what a satirist does Shaks- 
peare seem, in the passage from which we quoted 
at the beginning !—Asiatic Journal. 





From the Gentleman’s M:.gazine. 


THE ISTHMUS OF DARIEN. 


The Isthmus of Darien is a well-known neck 
of land joining the two continents of America 
to each other, and separating the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. It was in the situation of this 
isthmus that Columbus, in his latter voyages, 
ardently expected to find a passage leading into 
the southern seas, and, consequently, opening a 
new and expeditious road to the cemmerce of 
the East. ‘The great inroad made on the conti- 
nents of the New World in this quarter, by the 
waters of the Mexican Gulf, favored much this 
hope of the immortal navigator; and though it 
terminated in disappointment, the very expec- 
tation exalts our idea of his foresight and ge- 
nius; seeing that, as his biographer observes, 
“If he was disappointed in finding a strait 
through the Isthmus of Darien, it was because 
uature herself had been disappointed, for she 
appears to have attempted to make one, and to 
have attempted in vain.” The Isthmus is com- 
posed ef the provinces of Panama and Veragua, 
which now belong to the republic of Colombia. 
It lies in the form of a crescent, about the great 
bay of Panama on the south, and having the gulf 
of Mexico on the north. It is three hundred 
miles long, and generally about sixty wide, but 
the narrowest part is between the ports of Porto 
Bello and Panama, where the distance from sea 
to sea is searcely thirty-seven miles. Here, the 
country is composed chiefly of stupendous moun- 
tains which seem to be placed as eternal bar- 
riers between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
which cas be distinctly seen at the same time 
‘from the summits. These mountains forbid the 
grand desideratum of a canal, but by going to 
lat. 12 deg. N. the lake Nicaragua, a fresh wa- 











ling on his kitchen, and finding his property re- 
duced to only 7.8,000, fearful that he should starve, 
he took poison, a small dish of his, called Minu- 
tal Apicianwm, or ‘ Apicius’ Mince,’ is made up 
of the excerpts of three or four dozen animals. But 
cruelty in the kitshen did not cease when Apicius 
administered to himself the salutary draught. His 
successors have caught his spirit. 

Dr. Kitchner quotes from. Wrecker’s Secrets 
of Nature, ‘How to roast and eat a goose alive.’ 


ter sea, one hundred and twenty miles long by 
forty broad, enters that portion of the Atlantic 
'ecean called the Caribbean sea—the inlet is 
‘termed the river St. Juan, and is upwards of 
'sixty miles in length. Both river and lake are 
\of sufficient depth to be navigable by the largest 
vessels. Ten miles to the north-west, the lake 
| receives the waters of lake St. Leon, by a na- 
vigable river, and the Leon is but thirteen miles 
from the Pacific, and but five from the river 





Tosta which runs into that ocean. By means o/ 
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THE ISTHMUS 


these channels, by a canal, direct from Nicara- 
gua, of about tkirty miles in length, through a 
low and level country,a communication between 
the racific and Atlantic assumes a practicable 
shape. 

On the world in general, the non-existence of 
a strait through the isthmus has been attended 
with important consequences, as, had it existed, 
all those attempts to discover a passage to the 
Eastern Indies in other directions, on which the 
nations of Western Europe have expended so 
minuch labor, time, and cost, would never have 
been entered into.* Darien would have been the 
road to the commerce of Asia, with all her rich 
and spicy isles. 





OF DARIEN. 75 
respecting the Isthmus of Darien. Gold was 
likewise perceived by him in some parts of the 
country, and many other circumstances were 
noted down in his memory. all tending to es- 
tablish the probable success of a settlement in 
the spot. With the two Americas close at hand, 
penetrable to their very centres by means of 
their immense rivers—with the whole range of 
the rich West Indian islands within almost a 
day’s sail—with the broad Pacific on one side, 
opening upon all the wealth of the East, and on 
the other the Atlantic, incessantly traversed by 
ithe fleets of the Old World—certainly, as an 
able author observes, ‘“* Darien seemed to be 





pointed out, by the finger of nature, as a com- 


The varrow neck of land, which was the only | mon centre to connect together the trade and in- 
barrier in the way of this great result, at last | tercourse of the universe.” 


attracted the eye of a daring and enterprising | 


Though it is probable that the project for es- 


man, who conceived that the obstacle in ques- | tablishing a colony with these magnificent views 
tion might be overcome, and that the Isthmus of | was early matured in the mind of Paterson, yet 


Darieu might still be, what nature had so nearly 
made it, the key to the commerce of the world. 
This man was William Paterson. He was a 


and eager to see new cuuntries, he made his 
profession the instrument of indulging this pro- 
pensity, and spent inany years in the West Io- 
dies, ostensibly with the view of converting the 
natives of the islands to the Christian faith. It 
is supposed, however, that his real occupation in 


these regions was of a very different character, | 
and that he actually united himself with the Buc- | 


caneers who then infested the Spanish Main. 
That the information which induced him ulti- 
mately to engage in the scheme which we are 
about to describe, was chiefly derived from these 
roving plunderers, is at least certain, though 
there is no ground but conjecture for the asser- 
tion that this knowledge was acquired by asso- 
cialing with them in lawless rapine. However 
this maght be, Paterson, at this period of his life, 


made himself thoroughly acquainted with the_ 


batural character aud capabilities of the Darien 
Isthmus. He satisfied himself that there was a 


tract-of land upon it, over which neither the’ 


Spaniards, who possessed the adjuining territory, 


nor agwy other European nation, had ever ob- | 


tained any rigit, a tribe of natives having been 
always its independent masters. This tract lay 
between Portobello and Carthagena, and, at the 
mouth of the river Darien, about fifty leagues 
from each of the places mentioned, and an ex- 
cellent natural harbor, capable ot receiving the 
largest fleets, and strongly defended, by its posi- 
lion, either from storms or enemies. Such was 
the character of the coast on the Atlantic side, 
while on the Pacific lay several natural harbors, 
equally capacious and secure. The country be- 
(ween the seas at this point was composed of 
hich ground, whieh rendered the climate tempe- 
rate even in those hot latitudes, and the soil was 
ofa rich black mould, several feet deep, and 
producing spontaneously every kind of tropical 
lruit. ‘The ridge, moreover, was so adapted for 
the construction of roads, that beasts of burden 
and even carriages might have travelled easily 
from sea to sea in one day. 

Such were the observations stored up in the 
mind of William Paterson, in his early years, 


' his obscurity and want of means and friends de- 
| ferred for a time its promulgation to the world. 
| His mind, bowever, was not so entirely absorbed 
Scotchman by birth, and was educated for the | 
church; but being of an adventurous disposition, | 


in the favorite scheme, that he could not direct 
it to other enterprises. About the year 1694,we 


‘find him in London, actively employed in mo- 


delling a plan for the establishment of a Bank 
of England; and to him this great institution, 
now the most important of the kind in the world, 
chiefly owes its successful origin. For some 
time he was a director of the bank, and re- 
ceived a consideration to which his merits enti- 
tled him. But those who had made use of his 


| abilities in the time of need, afterwards neglec- 


ted him, and the friendless Scot was intrigued 
out of the post, and even the honors he had 
earned. 

After receiving discouraging answers from 
the few persons in London, to whom he commn- 





nicated his scheme for colonizing Darien, Pa- 
terson went over to the European Continent, 
and offered his project to the Dutch, the Ham- 
burghers, and the Elector of Brandenburg. ‘The 
two former heard him with indifference, and the 
elector, after bestowing some countenance upon 
him, ultimately withdrew it, in consequence of 
false reports and some court enemies. 

On his return to London, Paterson became 


; acquainted with the celebrated Fletcher of Sal- 
| toun, who fell eagerly inte the scheme for a set- 
| tlement at Darien. 
| saw in it the means of raising Scotland to the 
|rank of a high commercial nation; and, ac- 
| cordingly, he carried the projector down to that 


Fletcher believed that he 


country, having prevailed upon him tw give the 
Scotch the advantage of the offer. Having re- 
‘cently obtained a settlement of the religious 
question which for a century had absorbed the 
national energies, the pecple of Scotland were 
|now disposed to turn their attention to com- 
‘merce, in which almost everv othe; nation of 
Europe was: their superior. The Marquis of 
| Tweeddale, then Minister for Scotland, and 
Lord Stair, and Mr. Johnson, secretaries of 
state, warmly patronised the scheme, and, in 
June, 1695, procured a statute from parliament, 
and afterwards a charter from the crown in 
terms of that statue, for creating ** A tradin 
Company to Africa and the New World, 
power to plant colonies and build forts, with 
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consent of the inhabitants, in any places not 
possessed by European nations.” 

Here was the first great step gained, and Pa- 
terson immediately threw his project boldly upon 
the public, opening at the same time subscrip- | 
tions for a company. “* The phrenzy,” says Sir 
John Dairymple,“ of the Scotch nation to sign ; 
the Solemn League and Covenant, never exceed- 
ed the rapidity with which they ran to subscribe 
to the Darien Company. The nobility, the gen- 
try, the merchants, the people, the royal burghs 
without the exception of one,and most of the 
other public bodies, subscribed. Young women 
threw their little fortunes into the stock ; widows 
sold their jointures to get command of meney 
for the same purpose. Almost in an instant! 
400,000/. were subscribed in Scotland, although | 
it is now known that there was not at that time 
above 800,000/. of cash in the kingdom.” Nor 
was the success of the subscriptions confined to 
Scotland. In nine days 300,000. were subscribed 
in England; and the Dutch and Hamburghers, | 
who had contemned the scheme when proposed 
by an unknown individual, contributed now 

3000/. The conduct of Paterson in the midst 
of this success was noble and honorable. In the 
original articles of the company it bad been 
stipulated that he should be rewarded with two 
per cent. on the stock, and three per cent. on 
the profits. On seeing the vastness of the sums 
subscribed, hewever, he came forward, and gave 
a discharge of his claims to the company. 

in the December of the same year, these flat- 
tering prospects were clouded by the first of 
those reverses which rendered this magnificent 
plan eventually one of the heaviest calamities 
that ever befell a nation. ‘The East India com- 

any, alarmed at the sudden rise of what seemed 
ikely to prove a formidable rival, assembled 
their numerous friends,and entered upon active 
measures to suppress the new company. An ad- 
dress against it was sent up to iting William 
from the English flouse of Commons, which 
wrought so strongly upon the monarch, that he 
not ouly withdrew et once his favor from the 
company to which he had so lately graated a 
charter, but became its bitterest enemy. He 
dismissed the Scottish ministers who had (to use 
his own words) advised him so ill, and directed 
his resident at Hamburgh to memorialize the 
merchants of that city, to the effect that he dis- 
owned the Darien Company, and warned them 
against it. The senate of the city answered the 
king spiritedly, “that they were free to trade 
with whom they pleased, and marvelled especial- 
ly that he should endeavor to prevent their in- 
tercourse with a body of his own subjects, to 
which, by a solemn act, he had se lately given 
large privilege.” But the king’s influence in the 
end prevailed,and Hamburgh withdrew her sub- 
scripuions. The Dutch and English subscribers 
did the same, and the Scots were left to pursue 
their object alone. This they did vigorously ; 
they built six ships on the Continent, and en- 
gaged as colonists twelve hundred men, many of 
them members of the best families-of Scotland. 
The parliament of the nation, besides, continued 
to support the scheme. 

On the 26th of July, 1698, the colonists set 
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the prayers, the hopes, and, alas! great part of 
the wealth of Scotland. Strong in y, and 
hardy in habits, the crews of the Darien ships 
accomplished their voyage in two months, with 
the loss of only fifteen men. Anxious that their 
character and purposes should not be misunder- 
stood, they purchased from the natives, imme- 
diately on landing, the tract of country which 
their leader had fixed upon, and sent messages 
of amity toevery Spanish governor in the neigh- 
boring countries. Their buildings were then 
commenced, and to the station they gave the 
name of New St. Andrew, while the beloved 
name of Caledonia was assigned to the country 
itself. Defences were also erected, and mounted 
with fifty pieces of cannon. The first public 
act of the colony was also issued, and it was one 
worthy of the liberal mind of the projector, Pa- 
terson. It was a declaration of freedom of 
trade and religion to all nations. 

The colony thus located fell rapidly into de- 
cay. Trusting to the support of the British set- 
tlements in the Mexican Gulf, tie Scots, had 
brought out an insufficient stock of provisions 
with them; and on making application, they 
found that orders had been sent from England to 
the governors of the West Indian and American 
colonies, to hold no correspondence, much less 
to give any assistance to the colonists of Darien. 
Those who extenuate King W illiam’s conduct in 
issuing these cruel orders, say that Spain had 
protested against the colony, on the ground that 
the land belonged to the Spanish menarch. True 
it is, that such a protest was made, but the date 
of the orders is prior to that of the protest. I[n- 
deed, it is probable that the orders, by showing 
King Williams’s disfavor, were the cause of the 
Spanish claim being made. The truth is, that 
William's whole reign evinced, if not a dislike 
to Scotland, at least a disposition to regard it as 
a paltry, and to him inimical, appendage of Eng- 
land. The alarm of the English and Dutch In- 
dia Companies, loudly expressed and unwearied- 
ly acted upon, was the real cause of the king's 
conduct, if worse motives had not their in- 
fluence. 

The natives, during the eight months that the 
first Darien colony existed, were more kind to 
the settlers than their civilized brethren and 
countrymen. The poor Indians hunted and 
fished tor the new-comers, and gave every as- 
sistance in their power. But at the end of the 
time mentioned, having received no news from 
Scotland, every one of the colonists, almost, 
had either died or quitted the settlement. 

Meanwhile, the Scottish nation, ignorant of 
the state of matters abroad, though aware of the 
Spanish protest, sent out another band of thir- 
teen hundred men to the assistance of the settle- 
ment. The second expedition had a most un- 
fortunate passage ; one ship was lost, and great 
numbers of the men died on shipboard in the 
other vessels. The survivers arrived one after 
another in a straggling manner, and, instead o! 
finding comfort and plenty, were shocked to be- 
hold a miserable, famished remnant of their pre- 
decessors at Darien. The fear of the Spaniards 
was now added to their other distresses ; and the 
arrival, three months after the landing of the se- 





sail from the harbor of Leith, bearing with them 





cond band of settlers, of Captain Campbell with 
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a shipful of men from his own estate in the High- 
lands, confirmed these boding anticipations. He 
brought intelligence to New St. Andrew, that a 
Spanish force of fifteen hundred men lay en- 
camped at a place called Subucantee, waiting 
for the arrival of eleven ships of war, ia order 
to attack and destroy the new colony. The Scots 
had still enough of spirit remaining, amid their 
disasters, to attempt a vigorous plan of resist- 


ance. Captain Campbell, with a force of only | 


two lundred men, marched upon Subucantee, 
stormed the euemy’s camp by night, and scat- 
tered them after a terribie slaughter. But on his 
return to New St. Andrew, the gallant High- 
lander found the Spanish ships before the har- 
bor, and their troops landed. He threw his small 
force into the place, and made a brave defence 
for the space of six weeks. At the end of this 
time the colonists, were obiiged to capitulate. 
The conditions, however, were most favorable; 
they obtained uot only the common honors of 
war, but security also for the property of the 


company. Captain Campbell, whose exclusion 


at his own desire from the capitulation was the 
chief cause of these favorable terms, contrived 
to escape from his enemies, and returned in 


safety to Scotland, where the home company ! 


paid him the honors he so well merited. 


The Spaniards, enemies as they were, seem to 
have felt pity for the wretched remnant of the 
colony of Darien. ‘They assisted the settlers to 
embark in the ships that were left, and behaved 
generously to them in every respect. Indeed, 
every nation in Europe seems to have felt shame 
for the cruel desertion and persecution of the 
poor colonists. The leaky state of the ships 
forced them to touch at several places on their 
return home; by foreigners they were kindly 
used, and at English stations barbarously : one of 
the ships was even seized and detained by an 
English governor. Of all the men who em- 
barked in this great undertaking, about thirty 
only saw their native land again. Paterson was 
seized with fever on his return, and for a time 
was deprived of reason by the unhappy issue of 
his scheme. He recovered, however, the use of 
his faculties, and showed that the spirit of enter- 
prise in his breast was undying, by the memo- 
rials which he presented to the king and the go- 
vernment for the renewal of his stupendous pro- 
Ject upon a wider aud more stable basis. [is 
representations were never attended to. 


How deeply Scotland felt this great blow, may 
be conceived from the amount of her capital, 
and the number of her sons, destroyed by its 
jailure. In one or other ef these respects, al- 
inost every family participated more er less in 
the calamity. Added to the recollection of the 
Glengoe Massacre, the Darien Expedition ex- 
cited a deep feeling of resentment in the breasts 
of the Scottish people against both the English 
and their sovereign, which two succceding ages 
did not see entirely obliterated. It may safely be 
assumed, that, if the cause of the Stuarts had af- 
‘erwards any favor among the Lowland Scotch, 
‘twas owing almost solely to the memory of 
these two atrocious transactions. Nevertheless, 
g00d may be said to have flowed from the cala- 


(est mcrehants in Bagdad. 
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cruel selfishness of the English on the occasion 
of the expedition to Darien, that the Scotch, in 
1703 assumed so determined an attitude of hos- 
tile threat against England, and wrung from her 
fears that equelity of commercial rights, which 
could never have been ebdtained from her jus- 
tice, and which, perfected now by the Union, 
was the basis of all the prosperity enjoyed by 
Scotland. 


The Slippers—A Turkish Tale. 


Bakarak, though a miser, was one of the rich- 
Camels laden with 
the most valuable productions of the east, con- 
stantly arrived at his ware houses, and ithe ocean 
wafted vessels to the harbour but to increase his 
wealth. Yet he had a treasure in his possession 
still rnore desirable than his ivory or his pearls; 
it was by the enchanting Zelica, his only child, 
who, scarcely fifteen. and blooming like a Houn 
of the Paradise far outshone them all; but though 
so sweet a blosom, no one had yet proved suffi- 
ciently interesting to wind himself aroun« her 
heart. 

Going one morning to mosque, attended by her 
black slave only,an aged female, bending be- 
neath the weight of years, murmured an intrea- 
ty for alms; while searching for a- purse that 
was suspended at her girdle, she unintentionally 
let her veil drop aside, and as, with a benevolent 
smile beaming upon her countenance, she was 
giving the supplicant a zeclrin, her eye caught a 
youth ardently gazing xt her from a balcony 
above. An instant warned her of negligence; 
hastily replacing her veil, and a deep blush suf- 
fusing her cheek, she proceeded, taking the 
heart of the handsome Karaheg with her, though 
not leaving him to bewail the loss, for, seizing his 
cloak, he swiftly followed, keeping, however, at 
a distance, on account of the attendant. He saw 
her enter the mosque, and pressed forward, but 
the number of persons were too great to permit 
him to procure a place near Ler; however, he 
fixed his eyes on her, and followed her every 
movement, hoping his trouble would be reward- 
ed by a kind look, but being deeply engaged in 
her devotion, she did not appear to regard him. 
Before the conclusion of pravers, he arose, and 
stationing himself at the grand entrance, waited 
for her; many peeple passed, and he began to 
grow impatient—* Why,” he muttered to-him- 
self,** should 1 be so foolish? I know her not, 
nay, perhaps, shall never sce her again.”—The 
idea inade him involuntarily sigh—he was angry 
at it—* Psha! Vil not suffer myself to be made 
captive by the glance of every bright eye—I’ll 
be gone.”” He felt inclined to put his threat in 
execution—advanced a few steps—faltered— 
turned around—and all his resolution fled, for 
Zelica again appeared; with a salute ef the 
head, he made way to let her pass, but in pass- 
ing her hand touched his; the touch shot like 
fire through his veins—he trembled—she sighed 
—* Oh that sigh!” thought he, and she seemed 
to hesitate, but at that moment, the envious black 
was behind, and they proceeded. Karabeg again 
followed—in turning a street, a troop of jamza 
ries were galloping towards the seraglio; a cour 











mity, for it was probably in consequence of the 
i* 


ser curvetted, plunged, and had nearly thrown 
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his rider. Karabeg darted forward, for Zelica tected him from the consequence of such a hei- 
uttered a faint shriek, and was running back—/ nous crime.] ‘ You may tell him,’ continued 
“ Be not alarmed, lady,” he exclaimed,‘ 1 will' Bakarak, “ he cheated me out of my money, for 
protect you with my life.” He celoured for hav- | for his head is too thick for my slipper to have 
ing expressed himself with such an emphasis— | had the effect he represented, and at the same 
Zelica trembjed too much either toanswer or to time take this to console yeurself—When your 
thank him—the black frowned—* My good fel- father complained against me, he nodoubt hoped 
low,” continued Karabeg, perceiving it,‘* | sure- | my slipper would prove my ruin; now when his 
ly know your face, Mesroud !”” ‘ Ah, master,’ hopes are really fulfilled, you shall have *my 
cried Mesroud, “ ’tis you then—I thought so, and | daughter, and not before, by all the hairs that 
am quite 9 ep ‘” * You know Mesroud, sir?’ | grace our prophet’s beard! So set off directly, 
faintly articulated Zelica. ‘He once belonged | or dread a slipper at your head too.” ‘ Were 
to my father,did you not?” ‘Yes, sir, yes, he beat | you not the parent of so sweet a maid,” answer- 





me—but you—oh how good, how kind you were!” | ed Karabeg,‘* you should repent your threats.” 


The little turnult the 
now over, and the iragp passed on; but as the 

black had become a friend, there was no oppo- 

sition to Karabeg’s accompanying Zelica fur- 

ther—they soon became intimate, and when they 

parted, each felt the pleasure of the other’s com- 

pany too much not to regret it. Already Zelica 
knew Karabeg’s history ; his father was the cadi, 
and he—her lover. They had arrived at a por- 

tico; Karabeg was entering—* Hold, master,” 
cried Mesroud, “* Lady you forget your father !” 
It was enough—again Zelica sizhed, and re- 
moving her veil, intentionally now, her eyes 
beamed hope on Karabeg’s passion, while her 
lips thanked him for his gallantry! They had 
both vanished, yet he remained some time en the 
spot, expecting, though Zelica might not re-ap- 
pear, to see Mesroud,—but in vain! 

The house in which Bakarak resided, was 
situated on the banks of the river. This Kara- 
beg soon discovered; he rowed beneath the 
windows, and breathing in his flute, played a 
‘Turkish serenade. For once, however, his art 
was thrown away—all was silent—the air had 
once pleased him, but it had failed to produce 
the intended effect, be now thought it dull, and 
throwing aside the instrument, he took part of the 
muslin which composed his turban, and rolling 
it into a body, cast it against a casement on the 
second story, trusting to chance fur arousing the 
right person. He biest his lucky stars, for Ze- 
lica soon appeared, but alas! his pleasure lasted 
not long, as she motioned him to begone. ‘‘ Oh, 
sweet Zelica, I cannot live in your absence.” 
* You can’t, hey!” cried a voice, *“* then you 
must die in her presence, for if you stay disturb- 
ing people with your nonsense, you will certain- 
ly be killed.””. ’f'was Bakarak at a lower case- 
ment who said this, and Karabeg now compre- 

hended why his mistress warned him away. 
*Oh Sir,” said he, ** if you knew me better.” 
** By Mohammed! but it strikes me, 1 know you 
pretty well already! Are not vou the son of old 
Mustapha the Cadi, who had me punished for 
throwing aslipper at him?” [Now the truth was, 
Bakarak had one night been breaking the laws 
of the prophet, by indulging in a little wine, 
which caused such a revolution in bis head (not 
the strongest at any time) that seeing Mustapha 
pass, in his way home, he must needs quarrel 
with him, and giving him a gentle salutation on 
the cheek with his slipper, wounded him so deep- 
ly, that he was under the necessity of giving 
Mustapha a sum of money to compromise the 
affair,as had a trial ensued,and Bakarak’s frail- 


orse had occasioned was |“ By Alla! that reminds me; | had forgotten 
| she was still in the balcony.—Girl, go to your 


chamber instantly :—a pretty thing for you to 
encourage this impudent fellow. ave you no 
shame on your father’s’ account? To make as- 
signations by moon light:—du you pot dread its 
beams—To talk openly with a man too! Are you 
not afraid of the prophet’s vengeance?” “ In- 
deed, father,” said Zelica, beseechingly, “ the 
young man is so kind, so respectful, it was but 
this morning he preserved my life, nor, on my 
honour, have I spoken to him since.’’—** But | 
dare say, if you’ve not spoken, you have made 
signs. Oh you jade, I warrant you've not been 
wicked for want of means! omen have a 
thousand tricks at their fingers’ ends. I dare say 
you could contrive,on an emergency, to give 
this dog a signal of your love, by your veil or 
yuur handkerchief.” Bakarak little knew how 
apt a pupil he had; still less did he suspect his 
precepts would have been so readily put in 
execution. The hint was certainly not a bad 
one, true love soon caught at it. Taking the 
muslin Karabeg had thrown, which kad caught 
in the iron work that enclosed the window, she 
put it to her lips, and folding it over her bosom: 
formed it into a knot over her left breast. Hear- 
ing her father, who being below, had not per- 
ceived the action (though Karabeg’s eyes were 
not so unwatchful) again repeat his command for 
her to retire, she left the balcony, motioning her 
lover away, who kissing his hand, bowed 1n to- 
ken of assent. Happily assured that Zeliea did 
not hate him, he theught little of her father’s en- 
mity, but feeling perfectly pleased with the 
events of the evening, he seated himself in his 
bark, and soon lost sight of the mansion of 
Bakarak, though the whole scene again passed 
before him in Wis dreams, and in imagination 
he a second time bekeld his Zelica assare him 
of her affection. 

When a night’s repose had cooled Karabeg’s 
ideas, he began to consider that Zelica’s love 
could not conduct him to the temple of happi- 
ness, while those cursed slippers crossed the 
path. At sunrise he paid his duty to his father, 
who, far frem appearing enraged when he 
frankly avowed his attachment, promised that 1! 
his son sheuld surmount Bakarak’s dislike, be 
would not prove an obstacle to his feiicity. 

As Karabeg was returning home, the preced- 
ing evening, a man had dropped lifeless in the 
street, and not being known, was carried to the 
Cadi’s house. A thought struck Karabeg, and 
going where the deceased lay, he took his slip- 
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The beams of the morpiag sun had scarce 
gilded the spires and minarets of the city, when 
Karabeg again sought the place that contained 
all bis hopes and wishes. Though he waited 
long in the street, as it was early, he did not fear 
being discovered. At length the door of Ba- 
karak’s house opened ; he skipped behind the 

illar of a large portico opposite, and anxiously 
Fxed his eyes on it. Bakarak came out, and 
took the way to the public baths; Karabeg soft- 
ly followed, and when Bakarak entered, he also 
went in, though concealing himself from obser- 
vation. The old man,as was the custom, left 
his slippers at the entrance; these Karabeg 
quickly seized, and replacing them with those 
he had brought, soon regained his father’s 
house. 

When Bakarak left the bath, he in vain sought 
his slippers; but seeing a pair so much hand- 
somer in their place, (for, owing to his miserly 
disposition, the weight of his own had been in- 
creased by some few patches,) went home con- 
tented with the exchange. In the course of the 
morning he was not a little surprised by a troop 
of guards, who surrounded his doors, and de- 
manded to conduct him instantly to the Hall of 
Justice. In vain he inquired their orders, ex- 
postulated, prayed. demanded; they forced him 
along,and he soon found himself in the presence 
of old Mustapha, the cadi, and the judges of the 
city. Doubting whether he was well awake, he 
stared in astonishment, but his dread was in- 
creased, when accused of having murdered a 
man in the public street; his teeth chattered, 
and he could not answer. At last, he gained 
breath to deny the charge, though in no very co- 
herent manner. As a proof of guilt, his slippers, 
which had been found on the dead man’s person, 
were produced. Bakarak .cursed in his soul 
both the slippers and those who held them. He 
could not deny the knowledge of them; many 
declared having seen them in the court before, 
and the cadi still remembered the weight of one 
of them on his cheek. 

Those Bakarak had on were next examined; 
he was asked how he came by them? he ex- 
plained his adventure at the baths that morning, 
and was laughed at. He was half mad with rage. 
The deceased had since been owned, and his 
brother came forward and declared, that the 
slippers Bakarak thea wore were those of the 
murdered man. He now really trembled for his 
life. ‘* How,” said the cadi, “ @ould a man who 
was found dead in the street last night, go to the 
public baths this morging, and change a pair of 
slippers? The case wasclear; Bakarak had 
equivocated and was guilty; all appeared lost, 
when a young man stepped forward and begged 
to be heard. Bakarak could not believe his eyes, 
—it was Karabeg! He swore that at the time 
the man was found murdered, Bakarak had been 
in his own house. The old man breathed again. 
Karabeg therefore declared Bakarak was not 
the murderer. Bakarak seized his hand: he said 
more, that the murdered man was not murdered. 

akarak took him eagerly in his arms and hug- 
ged him. An examination ensued; no wounds 
appeared, and it was discovered by the surgeons 
that the man had dropped down in a fit. Ba- 
karak was acquitted on paying all the charges, 
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and of course was happy to get off so well; for 
on the first appearance of the affair, a coinci- 
dence of events seemed to forbede his destruc- 
tion. The unfortunate slippers were delivered 
to him, and he returned home. All the way he 
went he thought of what had pessen had it not 
been for Karabeg he probably would have lost 
his life; he felt. almost inclined to bestow his 
daughter on the young man. But when seated 
in-his library, the affair assumed a different ap- 
pearance; he examined every circumstance 
coolly, and began to suspect the truth. This ir- 
ritated him more than ever against Karabeg, 
and cursing him and the slippers, he vented his 
rage in execrations. “ | see it all,” he exclaimed: 
“I foolishly said that when these confounded 
slippers proved my ruin, he should have Zelica, 
and ’tis thus the wicked dog wants to cheat me 
out of her, but by Mahommed he shall be baf- 
fled.” The library overhung the river; the case- 
ment was thrown up toadmit the breeze; the slip- 
‘wae lay before him: Bakarak felt determined ; 

e seized them in a frenzy,and cast them into the 
waters. * Thank heaven,” ejaculated he, “‘ lam 
now safe.” The action had rather cooled him, 
and by night he was calm enough to give pretty 
loud symptoms that the events of the day had not 
disturbed his repose. 

W hen Bakarak arose in the morning, he went 
as usual into his library; but who can conceive 
his astonishment, when he beheld the s/ippers 
lay before him? ** Surely,” he cried, gasping, for 
breath, “ some evil spirit possesses them. Am I 
awake? I am certain yesterday’s sun beamed 
on them in the river; ’tis incredible? but what 
is this smell ?”” He turned round, for the slippers 
had done more mischief than he at first imagin- 
ed. The truth was, some fishermen came early 
that morning under Bakarak’s. windows, to draw 
their nets, and finding them heavy, conceived 
they had a good draught;:,but in searching, all 
they discovered were the slippers ; in a rage 
they jerked them *away,and Bakarak’s case- 
ment unfortunately happened to be the only one 
open; in they went, and striking a jar of odour 
of roses, for which the merchant had paid a 
large sum the day before, the force of the slip- 
pers broke it, and half the liquid had scented 
the floor. Bakarak, when he beheld the acci- 
dent, fellon his knees. “Oh Mahommed, deli- 
ver me of these slippers, or I shall indeed be 
ruined.”’ Hecalled his slaves, to save what they 
could of the perfume, and rushing out, felt de- 
termined to get rid of his curse. He came to the 
sewer, which carried off the filth of the town; 
**no fishermen shall drag ye out again now,” said 
he, as he threw the slippers in. 

Karabeg, who had been watching that morn- 
ing, saw Bakarak go,and waiting till out of 
sigut, boldly knocked at the deor; Mesrond 
opened it, ‘ah master,” cried he, ** my lady will 
be so glad to see you again.” ‘ Will your lady 
be glad, Mesroud? you enchant me; conduct 
me to her instantly.” *“* But then if old Bakarak 
should return.” “* Never mind old Bakarak,’ 
and Karabeg had nearly pushed him down, so 
anxious was he to make use of the opportunity. 
They were soon together, and the minutes flew 
away toofast. Zelica informed him of her fa- 


ther’s rage being increased, and his suspicions, 
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which he could not help uttering in her presence. 
Karabeg cursed his penetration. Mesroud, who 
had retired to watch for his master, in a shert 
time warned them of his approach; but how 
Karabeg could escape without being perceived 
was adeubt. While they were debating, Baka- 
rak arrived in the street,and no longer could | 
they hesitate. The lover soon decorated himself ; 
in one of Mesroud’s vests, and disguising his 
face as much as the time would permit, he pas- 
sed off as a brother of Mesroud’s, who was 
dumb. Bakarak asked many questions, which 
the pretended brothtr undertooix to answez, and | 
eyed Karabeg so closely he almost thought the | 
old man suspected. 

Though all went on pretty well, Zelica and 
Mesroud felt confused, while Karabeg often 
wished himself out of the house. Bakarak had 
not broken his fast that morning, and the agita- 
tion of his spirits had almost thrown him into a 
fever; he untortunately felt his appetite craving 
its usual allowance. ‘*Mesroud,” said he, ‘I 
wish you would go and order some fruit and ices 
to eat with my breakfast; they will be ceoling.” | 
“ Pil go, brother,” quickly answered Karabeg, 
thinking ’twould®be an opportunity to escape. 
“ What,” cried Bakarak, ‘ the dumb opens his 











ed as he went along, ‘* Karabeg shall not have 
my daughter, though the prophet seems to pre- 
dict it.’””’ His mishaps had made him more obsti- 
nate than ever, and when he arrived, Zelica 
was so much frightened at his appearance, that 
she retired in dismay to her chamber. He or- 
dered a large fire to be prepared instantly, and 
throwing the slippers in, “ At last,” said he, 
‘ I'm determined to see you no more; when | 
cast you in the river, ye were fished out again; 
when | put you in the sewer, ye made the whole 
town suffer, but I'll defy any one to relieve ye 
now !” The slippers seemed as obstinate as Ba- 
karak in giving him the lie, for the leather had 
imbibed the moisture to such a degree, that they 
would not burn. Bakarak found his anger use- 
less, and that he must give up the idea of com- 
suming them till dry: a lead extended over the 
portico of the house, and placing them there, he 
ejaculated, 1 see | must be plagued with ye some 
time longer, but | shall bless the hour when the 
sun has sufficiently hardened ye, that 1 may 
commit ye to the flames again, and by Allah! 
when ye are destroyed I will give a public re- 


| joicing. 


The vexations Bakarak had endured, had pre- 
vented his visiting the mass—he now determined 


mouth at the mention of eating! this is a mira-| to go, and throwing on his cloak, went out, but 
cle Ido not understand.” The trio were now in| as Fortune, or rather Fate would have it, as he 
a pretty situation, through the imprudence of, passed the threshold, the slzppers, by some means, 
the lover; however, as be found that a discove- | fell from the leads, and came tumbling on his 
ry must ensue, he put the best face he could on | head. Though the blow had confused his ideas 
the affair, and rubbed off the cork. But nothing | a little, he managed to look up, hoping to find 
could pacify Bakarak, whotbreatened, if he did) out who had done it,and saw a cat running 
not directly leave the house, the bastinado should | along,—he took the slippers from the ground, 
force him. As for poor Mesroud he would have | and sent them, one after another, at the animal's 
been happy to escape on the same terms, but| head; however, he missed his aim, and they 
was actually regaled with the punishment pro- went in at one of the windows. He was begin- 
mised; he eensoled -himself, however, with the | ning to-curse, and re-entered the house te stop 
hopes of revenge at some future period. | the blood which issued from his nose, when a 

wo days had passed, and Karabeg had not} loud shriek pierced his ears; not knowing the 
dared to make another attempt at seeing his| reason, he ran quickly up to his daughter's 
mistress, when the whole city were alarmed by | chamber, and beheld her on the floor, with the 
a stoppage of the water that supplied their | slippers by her. She had fainted, and while Ba- 
houses; in vain the reason was enquired into,| karak called her slaves, he attempted to revive 


no one could solve the wonder, and at last it was 
de2med most advisable to examine the grand re- 
servoir. After some labour and much expense, 
they broke open the works, and the cause of the 
stoppage was found to be—Bakarak’s slippers. 
** When he heard of it, his rage almest threw 
him into convulsions, ‘*Some Genii or some 
Devil possesses them to work my wo.” he ex- 
claimed. He soon received a summons to ap- 
pear, and was demanded how he dare attempt 
such a treason to the state on closing the pipes. 
Bursting with vexation, he repeated what he had 
‘done to make away with the slippers, (though 
they had proved so diabolical, he almost feared 
that might cause a charge of murder to be 
brought against him) the breaking of the per- 
fume jar, and the putting them in the sewer, 
from whence they had been carried into the pub- 
lic reservoir. The judges felt inclined to laugh 
at his misfortune; however as the damage was 
unintentional, he was allowed to go, on repaying 
-the treasury what it had cost them in veins 
down and rebuilding. He scarcely found his way 
home, so stung was he by resentment, and so 





mortified ‘by the loss of his money. He mutter- 


her, but finding it in vain, began to tremble. 
** Oh, merciful Allah,” cried he,** protect your 
faithtul Mussulman, and let not my daughter's 
blood sink on this head.” The attendants had 
now come, but their endeavours were also vaio 
to bring Zelica to life; though no wound ap- 
peared, the cursed slippers had certainly struck 
her somewhere’@n the head; and Mesroud con- 
soled his master by repeated exclamations that 
she was murdered. ‘* You cruel man!” said he, 
“it serves you properly; had you but united my 
poor, dear, beautiful dead mistress to the man 
she loved, all would have been well; to be sure 
you did swear that when those slippers ruined 
you, their marriage should take place, and 
though that has happened, (for ruined he cer- 
tainly is who kills his own daughter) yet alas,’tis 
of no avail!”—Drops of perspiration stood on 
on Bakarak’s brow, his joints trembled, and he 
fell on his knees. ‘* Oh, Mohammed, restore my 
Zelica,and | vow by all my hopes of Paradise, 
since, ’tis clearly your wish, that I will no longer 
oppose her union with Karabeg, the cadi’s son.” 
He arose. ‘‘Oh those cursed, cursed slippers, 
they have indeed proved my ruin, and I find ’tis 
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_ himself to be ruined by her unfeeli 
| dissipation ; he complained of her conduct to her 

' parents and nearest relations, whose advice was 
| of no more avail than his own. 
_ Tecourse to a respectable minister of the Luth- 


; to the dead. 


| who lay under an imputation of beiog remarka- 


impious to war against Fate.” Zelica now be- 
gan to recover, though slowly; thinking it unne- 
cessary to feign longer, she in a short time was 
perfectly revived, to Bakarak’s great joy, who 
did pot suspect the trick practised on him; for 
though when Zelica saw the slippers enter her 
window, she was not touched by them, an idea 
struck her, that answered her purpose equally 
well. Bakarak’s vow had been heard by Mes- 
roud and the rest of the slaves, so that an at- 
tempt to deny would have been fruitless; he 
therefore sent for old Mustapha, who was too 

ood a man to object to a reconciliation, and had 
Fis son’s happiness too much at heart, to find ob- 
stacles to the proposed union. He soon prepared 
the necessary papers, nor had he reason to com- 
plain of his friead Bakarak, whose miserly dis- 
position the late events had completely turned ; 
and who, having promised to give a public re- 
joicing whenever he got rid of his slippers, per- 
formed his promise on the day that saw the lo- 
vers united. 











Houses of Domestic Reformation 


IN HOLLAND. 

There are, in most of the large cities of Hol- 
land, one or more institutions thus called, the 
object of which is to confine and restrain any 
person, male or female, whose conduct is mark- 
ed by ruinous extravagance ; and many a family 
has been preserved from total ruin by their sa- 
lutary operation. 

They are placed under the immediate super- 
intendence of the magistracy, and such obstacles 
are opposed to their abuse, that it is not possible 
to place any individual in one of those houses 


| without showing ample cause for the coercion. 


_Mynheer Van Der-——, who lived in 1796, 
lved in high style on the Keizer omng ,in Am- 
sterdam, had a very modest wife, who dressed 


| most extravagantly, played high, gave expen- 


sive routs, and showed every disposition to help 
off with money quite as fast as her husband ever 
gained it. She was young, handsome, vain and 


| giddy; and completely the slave of fashion. 


Her husband had not the peliteness to allow 
folly and 


Next he had 
eran church, who might as well have preached 


It was in vain to deny her money, 
for no tradesman would refuse to credit the 


| elegant—the fascinating wife of the rich Van 


er . 





lnvolved, as the young lady was in the vortex 


: of fashionable dissipation, she had not yet ruined 
' either her health or reputation, and her hus- 


band, by the advice of his friend, M—k—r, de- 


» termined to send her for six months, to a Ver- 


betering Huis. 
With the utmost secrecy he laid before the 


: municipal authorities the most complete proofs 
a of her wasteful extravagance and incorrigible 


levity; added to which, she had recently attached 
erself to gaming with French officers of rank, 
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bly expert in levying contributions. She was 
already in debt upwards of thirt oa 
to tradesmen, although her husband allowed her 
to take from his cashier a stipulated sum every 
month, which was more than competent to meet 
the current expenses of his household; whilst to 
meet a loss which occurred at play, her finest 
jewels were deposited in the hands of a benevo- 
ent money lender, who acc ted the ne- 
cessitous, upon unquestionable security being 
previously left in his custody. 

Her husband was fully twenty years older 
than his volatile wife, of which he was rationally 
fond, and at whose reformation he aimed, before 
she was carried too far away by the stream of 
fashionable dissipation. 

Against his will, be had agreed to make one of 
a party of ladies who were invited to a grand 
ball and supper at the house of a woman of rank 
and faded character. 

Her husband, at breakfast, told her she must 
change her course of life or her extravagance 
would inake him a bankrupt, and her children 
beggars. She began her usual playful way of 
answer, said, “‘she certainly had been a little too 
thoughtless, and would soon @ommence a tho- 
rough reformation.” ‘“ You must begin to-day, 
my dear,” said her husband, “ and as a proof of 
your sincerity, | entreat you to drop the compa- 
ny of ——, and to spend your evenings at home 
this day with me and your children.” “ Quite 
impossible my dear man,” said the modest wife, 
in reply: “1 have given my word and cannot 
break it.” ‘* Then,” said her husband, “if you 
go out this day dressed, to meet that party, re- 
member, for the next six months these doors will 
be barred against your return. Are you still 
resolved to go?” “Yes,” said the indignant 
lady, “if they were to be for.ever barred against 
me!” 

Without either anger or malice, Mynheer Van 

Der told her ** not to deceive herself, for, 
as certain as that was her determinaticn, sosure 
would she find his foretelling verified. She told 
him, “if nothing else had power to induce her 
to go, it would be his menace.” With this they 
parted, the husband to prepare the pepitentiary 
chamber for his giddy young wie, and the latter 
to eclipse every rival at the ball that evening. 
_ To ailord her a last chance of avoiding an 
ignominy which it pained him to inflict, he went 
once more to try to wean her frome her impru- 
dent courses, and proposed to set off that evening 
to Zutphen, where her mother dwelt; but he 
found her sullen, and busied with milliners and 
dresses, and surrounded with all the parapherna- 
lia of splendid attire. 

At the appointed hour the coach drove to the 
door, and the beautiful woman (full dressed, or 
rather uodressed,) tripped gaily down stairs ;— 
and, stepping into the coach told the driver to 
stop at——, on the Keizer Gragt. It was then 
dark, and she was a little surprised to find the 
coach had passed threugh one of the city gates; 
the sound of a clock awoke her as from a dream. 
She pulled the check string, but the driver kept 
on; she called out, and some one behind the 
coach told her, in a suppressed voice, that she 
was a prisoner, and must be still. The shock 
was severe ; she trembled in every limb. and was 
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near fainting with terror and alarm, when the 
coach entered the gates of Verbetering Huis, 
where she was doomed to take up her residence. 

The matron of the house—a grave, severe, yet 
well-bred person—opened the door, called the 
the lady by name, and requested her to alight. 

‘* Where am 1?—in God’s name, tell me; and 
why am I brought here.” 

* You will be inforped of everything, madam, 
if you please to walk in doors.” ‘* Where is my 
husband ?” said she, in wild affright; “ sure he 
will not let me be murdered!” “It was your hus- 
band who drove you hither, madam, he is now 
upon the coach box!” — 

The intelligence was conclusive. All her as- 
surance forsook her. She submitted to be con- 
ducted into the house, and sat pale, mute, and 
pte F, her face and her dress exhibiting the 
most striking contrast. 

The husband deeply affected, first spoke, he 
told her, “that he had no other means to save 
her from ruin, and he trusted the remedy would 
be effectual ; and, when she quitted that retreat, 
she would be worthy of esteem.” 

She then essayed, by the humblest protesta- 
tions, by tears and entreaties, to be permitted to 
return; and vowed that never more whilst she 
lived would she ever offend him. ‘Save me,” 
said she, ‘* the mortification of this punishment, 
and my future conduct shall prove the sincerity 
of my reformation.” Not to let her off too soon, 
she was shown her destined apartment and dress, 
the rules of the house, and the order for her con- 
finement during the six months! She was com- 

letely overpowered with terror, and fell sense- 
ess on the floor. When she recovered, she 
found her husband chafing her temples, and ex- 
pressing the utmost anxiety for her safety. “I 
have beea uaworthy of your affection ;"’ said the 
fair penitent, but spare tne this ignominious fate; 
take me back to your home, and never more 
shall you have cause to reproach me.” 

Her husband who loved her with unabated af- 
fection, notwithstanding all her levity, at last re- 
lented ; and the same coach drove her back to 
her home, where: not one ot the domestics (a 
trusty man servant excepted) had the least sus- 
picion of what had occurred. As soon as her 
husband led her to her apartment, she dropped 
on her knees, and implored his pardon: told 
him the extent of all her debts, begged him to 
take her to Zutphen for a tew weeks, and pro- 
mised so to reduce her expenditure as to make 
good the sums she had so inconsiderately thrown 
away. . 

Allowing for the excessive terror she had felt 
when she found, instead of being driven to——’s 
rout, she was proceeding round the ramparts, 
outside of the city gates, which she could not 
wholly overcome, she spent the happiest evening 
of her life with her husband; and from that day, 
she abandoned her former career of dissipated 
folly, and became all that her husband desired— 
a good wife and affectionate mother. 

here have been instances of persons beirg 
confined for many years in these houses mostly 
by coercion, but some voluntarily ! > 

An elderly man, who had acquired a compe- 
tency after he had retired from business, took to 
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ing which fits of intemperance he made away 
with his property, and showed every symptom of 
spending or wasting all he had, and reducing 
himself and family to beggary. 

His wife was advised to place her husband in 
a Verbetering Huis; an act for which he thank- 
ed her, and acknowledged it was the only means 
by which he could be restrained from ruining 
himself, 

At the end of: five months’ discipline, in a 
house where all his wants were supplied, and 
nothing debarred him but intoxicating liquors, 
he was deemed sufficiently reclaimed; and went 
back to his house, cured as he hoped, of a vice 
he had not acquired in his youthful days. He 
did not feel the least anger or resentment ; but, 
on the contrary, told his wife and sons, if he 
should again relapse into that odious vice, to send 
him back,and there keep him. 

For a time he maintained his resolution ; but 
by degrees he fell off and in less than a year he 
had become as bad as ever. His family were 
grieved, but such was their fondness for him, 
they would not put him ia a place of restraint, 
lest their friends should reflect upon them, and 
impute their conduct to sordid motives alone. 
One day the fine old gentleman was missed, 
and the night passed without tidings; the next 
morning the messenger from the Verbetering 
Huis arrived with a note, informing his wife and 
family “that, feeling his own inability to con- 
quer a propensity that was alike ruinous and 
unworthy of his age and former character, he 
had betaken himself tu his old quarters, where 
he was determined to live and die, as he saw no 
other means of avoiding the ignominy of wasting 
his property,and making beggars of his family. 
In Holland, the majority of males is 21 years; 
and if a young gentleman Is very incorrigtble, his 
parents or guardians can place him in one of 
these institutions ; and the same respecting young 
women. : 

A tradesman’s daughter in the Warmoe’s 
street, in 1803, formed an attachment to a mar- 
ried man. Her parents, with a view to save her 
from ruin, piaced her in one of these houses for 
six months. Solitude and reflection, and the reli- 
gious lectures read to her by the minister who 
was appointed to attend, wrought a change of 
sentiment; but the shock was so great that she 
died soon after her release—a victim to her ua- 
fortunate passion. : 

An English tradesman, who lived in the same 
street, had a wife who was rather too much ad- 
dicted to drinking, and he placed her in one of 
the houses; but whether it was the confinement 
or some extraneous causes, the unfortunate wo- 
man went raving mad, in which state she died. 
It was a curious fact that, of the English who 
have been placed in these sort of houses, scarce- 
ly a single instance has occurred of any radical 
good being effected, further than the restraint 
imposed by the rules of the place, whilst, of the 
native Dutch, in at least one half the cases that 
occurred in 1803,a radical cure had been effect 
ed. 

All these institutions are placed under the su- 
perintendence of the police; most of them are 
provided with dark chambers for the confine 
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TRUE TALE. 83 


or whipping post; but no one can be confined in | seek a livelihood in one of the large and flourish- 
the one, or whipped in the other, without an or- | ing cities of the Union. His talents, his indus- 
der from the magistrate; and the latter punish- | try, and uncompromising integrity, secured him 
ment must be applied in the presence of the | the confidence and esteem of all with whom he 
visiters, and not by any servant of the house, but | dealt, and the lapse of a few years saw him in 
by the common executioner; which inflictions | possession of a flourishing business, and in a situ- 
are not held as infamous or even dishonorsble; | ation to fulfil the long and fondly cherished wish 
and many instances have occurred in which the | of his heart—his union with Mary Walters. Du- 
creat and opulent have had their children pun- | ring his absence, the father of his destined bride 
ished in this manner. had died, in embarrassed circumstances, leav- 

During the prosperity of the Belgie republic, | ing no provisions for his wife and daughter, who 
these institutions were very beneficial to the 





community ; but after its decline and fall, and 
the universal poverty and depravity, which en- 
sued they became less an object of terror, as 
only the rich and, they were very few indeed 
could afford to pay for their relatives, to whom 
such coercion might have been useful. 








TRUE TALE. | 

It was a dark and cheerless night in Novem- | 
ber, and the wind in irregular gusts howled with | 
a shrill and melanchely tone around the case- | 
ment of the room in which the sufferer lay. He} 
had been that morning visited by the physician | 
from H——, who had declared that science had | 
done her utmost in his behalf, and nothing buta | 
miracle could rescue him from the grave to 
which he was fast hastening. The slender means | 
of the unhappy family bad been again taxed to, 
pay the last fee, and they were now assembled | 


in deep, but tearless despair, round the bed of | 


were consequently thrown for support upon the 
unaided exertions of young Walters, who con- 
tinued his father’s business ; and the family thus 
struggled on, compelled to exercise the strictest 
economy, until disease came to add its horrors 
to the distress of this already afflicted household. 
The arch destroyer, Consumption, the most 
deadly, because the most deceptive of the ills 
which oppress mankind, had marked Charles 
Walters as his prey, and in despite of the efforts 
of Dr.—— of H.., fixed its seat firmly in the secret 
sources of life, and was hurrying its victim with 
frightiul rapidity to a premature grave. It was 
at this juncture, when absolute want had began 
to aggravate the horrors of sickness, that Wil- 
liam Marshall returned to his native village to 
claim the band of his long affianced bride, and it 
was on hurrying with a lover’s impatience to 
the home of his mistress, that he became an in- 
voluntary, but deeply agitated spectator of the 
scene we have attempted feebly to describe. 


Mary Walters from the moment of bis en- 


the dying man in hourly expectation of the last | trance was aware of his presence, but nomotion 
sharp pang which should set the weary spirit | or exclamation of surprise or joy, although his 
free. The mother, in the unnatural calmness of | coming beamed like a bright vision on the soul- 
a“ grief too deep for tears,” hung over the wast- | felt darkness of her hopelessness, betrayed her 
ed form of him who had been the solace of her | knowledge of his presence. After a few minutes, 
age, and the pride of her widowed heart, and | the sufferer having manifested a disposition to 
ever and anon wiped from his cold forehead the | doze, she gently released her hand, and makin 

death damps which was fast gathering there, | a mute signal to William Marshall, glided to- 
and gazed with a look of unutterable agony into! wards the door, which she closed behind her.— 





the dilated eye which wandered with a troubled 
and unearthly expression arcund the room, as if 
the shadow y forms of the world to which he was 
passing, were already visible to his spiritualized 
sight. His sister, more lovely in the abandon- 
ment of her grief than even in the mest brilliant 
flashings of the unusually gay and gladsome spi- 





| nt, knelt by his side holding in her own small | 


and delicate fingers, one of the yellow and wast- | 
ed hands which hung listlessly over the side of 
the bed, and whispering from time to time gen- | 
tle words of hope and encouragement, even 
while her heart belied this mockery of its wretch- 
edness. There was another person in that room 
of mourning and sickness, who, though not a re- 
lative of the afflicted family, gazed on the group 
before him with evident and intense interest, and 
his eyes filled with tears which he sought not to 
conceal, as he marked the agonized face of the 
mother, and heard the suppressed choking sobs 
of the kneeling girl. William Marshall, for that 
was the name of the stranger, had been the play- 
mate of Mary Walters from their earliest child- 
hood, and the boyish affection which he felt for 
his * little wife,” as he called her, had but merg- 
edin the pure and unchangeable love of the 
man. The parents of both were poor, and Mar- 
shall was obliged to leave his native village and 











**Q William,” said she, in a broken and slightly 
reproachful tone, “how long you have been 
away! how earnestly have | longed for your 
coming, and now you find us in want and sor- 
row, watching the dying bed of our only friend 
and protector.” * Not your only friend, not your 
only protector,” interrupted the young man ve- 
hemently ; ‘‘do but authorize me, do but bestow 
upon me the only bliss I covet upon earth, and 1 
will be a son to your aged mother, and to you the 
truest and most devoted husband that ever was 
joined before God’s altar to the woman of his 
choice.” Mary regarded him for a moment with 
an expression of surprise and disappointment, 
mingled with a slight shade of reproach. ‘* And 
dare you talk to me of love, of our own singie, 
selfish happiness, when my brother, who has 
worn away his health in his endeavors to pre- 
serve us from want, is lying in that room, upon a 
bed of sickness, from which he will never rise 
ew William, I have been deceived in you.” 

he young man did not immediately reply. He 
mused a moment, and then taking her hand he 
sa.d, “If that obstacle were removed—if your 
beloved brother were raised from the couch of 
disease and restored to his health and te his fa- 
mily—would you then be mine without allowing 
affected coyness or useless form to delay my hap- 
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84 | TERRESTRIAL DISSOLUTION. 


piness?” “Can you doubt it! but how vain is 
this—there is no hope—”’ but her lover is already 
e; he had hurried from the house the moment 
the promise which he coveted bad been uttered, 
and was already on his way to H——, the near- 
est town, despite ‘tthe MY pore 4 of the pitiless 
storm,” which now raged with redoubled fury. 
Though the thunder pealed, and the lightning 
flashed, and the rain fell in torrents in his path, 
he heeded them not—he held a charm within his 
bosom which rendered him insensible to the fury 
of the warring elements—the last words Mary 
Walters had uttered ere he hurried from her 
presence. a 
Early on the following morning William Mar- 
shall was again by the bedside of the sufferer, 
but his looks were elated and cheerful, and both 
Mary and her mother, who welcomed him warm- 
ly, were surprised at such a display of cheerful- 
ness while he stood by the death bed of the bro- 
ther of his betrothed. “I come,” said he at 
length, “ the bearer of glad tidings—with heal- 
ing in my hand—your son, your brother, shall yet 
live to witness and contribute to our happiness, 
and the horrors of to-day shall be but remem- 
bered as a frightful dream.” So saying, he pla- 
ced in Mary’s trembling hand—trembling with 
the alternations of hope and fear—two packages, 
and then stepping to the pillow of the patient, he 
azed long and intently on the pallid and death 
dewed face which yet retained traces of its for- 
mer beauty, and giving directions in a hurried 
whisper for the sduninishuadian of the medicine 
he had brought the moment the sufferer should 
awake, he hastened away to escape the torrent 
of thanks that was bursting from the overflowing 
hearts of the mother and daughter. From that 
hour Charles Walters began to revive. One 
month from the melancholy scene with which 
our story opens, Charles Walters, restored to 
health and happiness, radiant with joy, and glow- 
ing with gratitude to his perserver, was present 
at the wedding of his sister Mary with William 
Marshall. Ladies’ Garland. 


——_ So. vs = = 





Original. 


TERRESTRIAL DISSOLUTION. 


A contemplation of the decline of nations, fills 
the mind with grand and solemn emotions.— 
Knowing what has happened, we may predict 
what will happen. Let us consider a few fallen 
kingdoms, and imagine what will hereafter take 

lace. 
Where now is Babylon, with her lofty walls 
and towering edifices? She has been, long 
since, deselated, and not a stone, to tell where 
dwelt that great city. Greece arose and be- 
came mighty on the earth. Her brave sons 
were prompted on by ambition; and selfish 
glory urged to bold deeds of chivalry. City 
arose after city, and state after state. But 
where now is Greece? Where are her heroic 
soldiers, her great statesmen, her illustrious 
orators and poets? Time has rolled on, with 
his mighty chariot, and Greece is almost lost in 
oblivion. And mighty Rome, where is she?— 
She conquered almost all nations. Her name 


is extolled on the historic page. Poets have! 





sung her praise’ Sculptors and painters have 
perpetuated her glory. But where now is Rome? 
A Barbarian torrent rushed from the frozen 
north, and the luxuriance of Italy, was deluged 
in oceans of blood. Thus, terrestrial things are 
transient, and natiens fast melt away. 

After these reflections, we may suppose our- 
selves seated on some celestial eminence, wit- 
nessing the consummation of the earth itself.— 
The mighty globe is destined to destruction — 
We imazine the great waters cover the solid 
land. The billows are swelling and beginning 
to roll mountain bigh. The winds and waters 
are combined, in their work of destruction.— 
See the gathered storm; before it vast forests 
are laid prostrate. Hills are agitated on their 
bases, and rocks are tumbling from hanging 
precipices. Mountains and solid hills aloae, can 
resist the raging wind. Lo! the dashing waters. 
The rugged shores are giving way ; and note, 
the lasting islands have yielded to the surging 
deep. See the gathering clouds, thick, black, 
and terrible! See the flashes of lightning, mak- 
ing more frightful the awful darkness! Hear 
the distant thunder, but coming nearer, and 
nearer. O amazing! the deafening sound !— 
Now are joined the winds and waters, the thun- 
der and lightning, rains and showers of mighty 
hail. But, hark! that is not all. Hear that low 
grumbling noise. Earthquakes begin convul- 
sions underneath. Lo! the hills begin to trem- 
ble; lofty peaks have broken off, and valleys are 
filling up with falling ruins. Flinty rocks are 
bursting asunder ; the mountains are rocking to 
and fro; and the mighty globe itself begins to 
totter. itis racked with inward convulsions.— 
Behold those clouds of smoke, those mountain 
fires, and showers of melting rocks hurled from 
earth’s remotest centre ! olcanoes are addin 
fury to the execution. They are belching fort 
floods of red hot laves, fraught with destruction. 
Lofty places are laid low. 

Teneriffe no longer stands a proud monument 
of the earth. It was washed away by the dash- 
ing seas. The mighty Alps no longer exist.— 
They were wiped away from their foundations. 
Yonder to the west, is the place of snow tapped 
Chimborazo; but an awfal trembling of the 
globe tumbled it from its base. Yet another 
execution. The burning mountains have set 00 
fire the wide spreading atmosphere, the extend- 
ed Heavens. The earth is surrounded by at- 
other foe and its destroyers have commenc 
with renewed vigor. Again, the earth trembles 
with a thousand fold energy. !t is hurled from 
its mighty axle, melting with fervent heat— 
And now, it is gone forever. The tragedy is end- 
ed. Lo, the mighty void! An empty — i 
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I have heard some people say they can wap 
themselves in the cloak of innocence, and treal 
detraction with contempt ; but this seems to mé 
avery difficult thing. Slander is like a hea’/ 
shower, and though you may stand dry beneath 
the penthouse of your conscience, the world 


does not see it; and, what is still worse, will! 00 
see it. Men, in this respeet, differ from angels 
they have more joy over one fallen sinner, th?! 
over a hundred just persons. 
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Original. 


PETRA, IN ARABIA. 


It is well known that the Nabathean Arabs, 
who in the scriptures are termed Edomites, had 
a city on which they bestowed the name of Petra, 
from the circumstance that it was built out of a 
rock. The accounts which have come down to 
us of this once celebrated place, are extremely 
limited, but the researches of modern travellers 
have toa great extent supplied the deficiency. 
Petra occupied a valley that was some hundred 
feet below the level of the surrounding country, 
and the sides of which. consist of stupendous 
rocks. The only entrance to the valley is by a 
narrow ravine, through which a small stream 
flows; after passing a short distance, the ravine 
opens into an area about a mile wide, and one 
mile and a half long. On this plain arose the 
ancient ih whose fragments are strewed 
around, while nothing remains standing except 
an isolated, and defaced column of one temple, 
parts of the walls of another, with parts of its 
frieze, entablature and pilaster, and three piers 
of a triumphal arch; there is alsoa theatre, the 
seats in which are cut out of the solid rock. 

The precipices of rock which enclose the val- 
ley, present an aspect at once extraordinary and 
astonishing, for they net only exhibit, at inacessi- 
ble heights numerous excavationsin the cliffs, but 
the exterior of the rock has been cut into a va- 
riety of facades, some of which have great beau- 
ty. Behind each of these facades, the interior 
of the rock has been excavated into chambers, 
of a greater or smaller size, plain and destitute 
of all appearance of magnificence. By some, 
these apartments are considered to serve the 
purpose of tombs, though there is sufficient evi- 
dence that some of them were the residences of 
human beings. ; 

On the higher level of the country, a few miles 
to the eastward of Petra, rises from a spring the 
brook called Wada Mousa; which flows in the 
beginning through a cultivated valley, that by 
degrees becomes more narrow, until diminishing 
toa mere chasm, it descends between stupen- 
dous precipices tothe city. The way at the bot- 
tom of this cleft appears to have been once re- 
gularly formed with large stones; while there 
are apparent in the sides of the rocks, remains 
of water courses and dams constructed, to con- 
vey and regulate the course of the stream to the 
town below. The excavations commence in the 
upper valley,a few hundred yards below the 
spring. Many door-ways are cut upon the dif- 
ferent levels in the face of the mountain, and in 
the course of the road, curious architectural 
monuments are seen in different parts of the 
rock. One of these is a wide fagade, of rather 
low proportion, covered with ornaments in the 

oman style. After passing this and a few simi- 
lar monuments, the sides of the valley are more 
steep, with high detached masses of rock, hew- 
ed into the shape of towers, the greater number 
of them standing out on the road. As the tra- 
veller advances, the defile grows more imposing, 
and the excavations and sculptures more fre- 
quent on both sides, until a continued street of 
grottoes appears. Nothing can be conceived 
more sublime than this approach to the city, the 
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breadth of the ravine is verv contracted; and 
the sides in all parts perpendicular, vary from 
400 to 800 feet in height, and frequently over- 
hang without meeting so much as to intercept 
the light of the sun. The grottoes at each side 
of this deep glen, run east and west, and thus 


sheltered from the heat, and refreshed with the 


fall of water, are very cool and pleasant. 


 ¢ 
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Here and there large slabs indicate the an- 
cient pavement, which conferred on the ravine, 
the character of a fine avenue formed by nature, 
and improved to magnificence by the skill and 
industry of man; after making many turns 
through an almost subterraneous street, a grand 
triumphal arch is beheld, erected over the ra- 
vine in the mode employed by the ancients, 
boldly resting on the two lofty walls of rock on 
each side. This passage being followed for 
nearly two miles, the sides increase in height as 
the path continually descends, until the tops of 
the precipices retain their former level. Where 
they are highest, a beam of stronger light breaks 
in at the close of the dark perspective, and dis- 

lays through the lofty, but narrow opening, co- 
umns, statues, and cornices of finished taste, as 
though fresh from the chisel. They exhibit no 
stains of age, or injury from the weather, and 
are executed in a stone of a pale rose colour. 
Only a portion of an extensive architectural 
elevation is first seen, but it is so contrived, that 
a statue of victory, just fills the centre of the 
aperture in front, which, being closed below by 
the sides: of the rock folding over each other, 
gives to the figure the appearance of being sus- 
pended in the air at a considerable height; the 
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ruggedness of the clits below setting off the 
sculpture to the highest advantage. 

The Khbhasne Faroun, supposed by some to 
contain the tombs of its founders, has an eleva- 
tion of two stories, and is finished in a style of 
lofty elegance. The ornaments, the size and 
proportion of the great door- way, to which there 





are five steps of ascent from the portico, are | 
grand in their execution. No part is built, the | 
whole edifice being cut out of the rock,and the 


PETRA. 


been dancing, holdiag some instruments above 
their heads. The centre figure is too much de- 
faced to allow her attributes to be determined, 
nor is there anything to discover the divinity to 
whom the temple had been dedicated. 

The principal chamber of the interior is 
large and high, but quite plain, except the doors 
and architraves, of which there are three, one 


at the further end, and one at each side, all 
epening into small cells. There is also a lateral 


smallest embellishments, where the handsofmen chamber on each side, of rather a rude form. 


have not destroyed them, are in a remarkabie | 


The centre of the edifice, comprising the second 


state of preservation. Of the larger parts there is ; story, is a circular elevation, surrounded by co- 


nothing wanting, excepting a single column of | 
the portico. The statues are numerous and of | 
colossal dimensions; those on each side of. 
the portico represent, in groups, a centaur and 
young man. This portion of the decoration has | 
been mutilated by persons, probably instigated . 
by a fanatical zeal against idolatry. In the up- 
per tier the figures are females, two of whom are 
furnished with wings, and two appear to have 
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splendor. ‘The mode in which they were con- 
structed is a matter of some curiosity. The rock 
was cut down in a perpendieular direction, but- 
tresses being left on each side in their original 
form. The front was the next part designed, 
according to the style of architecture intended 
to be used, and then the capitals of the columns 
were made. These monuments are therefore 
remarkable for the uncommon mode in which 
they were constructed, having been begun at 
the top and finished at the bottom. 

Opposite the Kbasne the defile widens so as to 
form an area about fifty yards wide, in front of 
the temple, after which it resumes its narrow di- 
mensions for the distance of three hundred yards. 

» At this point the ruins of the city are seen in 
their fall prandeut: on the opposite side the view 
is bounded by barren, craggy precipices, from 
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lumns, with a dome surmounted by an urn. 
Above the monument the face of the rock over- 
hangs, the half pediments which terminate the 
wings of the building, are finished at the tops 
with eagles. 

Whatever may be the period at which these 
monuments were executed, they sufficiently at- 
test that, the city of which they were ornaments, 
must have been possessed of great wealth and 
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which numerous ravines and vallies run out 16 
every direction. The sides of the mountains are 
covered with a great variety of excavated tombs 
and private dwellings. The fame of this splen- 
did city was not unknown to the aneient histo- 
rians, though it does not appear that their Iknow- 
ledge was very accurate. Pliny remarks, that 
the Nabathcei inhabited a city called Petra, si 
tuated in a hollow less than two miles in circum 
ference, and surrounded with inaccessible moun- 
tains, watered by a small stream. Diodorus1t- 
forms us, that Attrceneus, the general of Ant! 
gonous in the year 310 A. C.and afterwards De- 
metrius that monarch’s son, invaded the Na- 
batheans. The first of these after plundering the 
town, during the absence of its intabitants at 4 
neighboring emporium, was himself surpris 

an 





his army cut to pieces. Demetrius gave UP 
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the siege, after a negotiation, but it may be doubt- 
ed whether the place attacked by these gene- 
rals, was in reality the Petra now described. In 
the reign of Augustus, CElius Gallus was sent 
to plunder, it is said, the country; Trajan be- 
sieged, and took the city, and Arabia Petra 
becoming a Roman province, Petra continued to 
be its capital. 


On leaving Wady Mousa, and proceeding ina 
southern direction, at no great distance is the 
valley of Sabra. One of the ruins of this ancient 
town,is the theatre; and it was with surprise Mr. 
Laborde. a recent traveller, discovered in the 
midst of the desert, an establishment for the ex- 
hibition of naval games. The inhabitants, being 
annoyed every year by the great rains which de- 
stroyed their plantations erected barriers to pre- 
vent the recurrence of inundaticns. ‘“ Traces 
of these works are still seen extending across 
the valley. Observing that a part of the waters 
discharged themselves througn an adjoining ra- 
vine, they took advantage of it, in order to pre- 
vent their passing away. A reservoir was hol- 
lowed out from the rock, and benches were left 
in relief, cut with regularity. The overflow of 
the reservoir was conducted by a pipe into the 
arena of the theatre, which was hewn perpen- 
dicularly to a depth of eight feet. Being coated 
with mastic, which is still preserved, it would 
contain the water for the naval games, a singu- 
lar entertainment in the midst of the general 
avidity ef a desert.” 


This tract of country is the Edom of the sa- 
cred history, and was the subject of some re- 
markable prophecies. Its present situation af- 
fords the most clear and unquestionable confir- 
mation of the truth of those predictions. What 
yet remains of its greatness, is ample evidence 
of its former population, wealth, and magnifi- 
cence; when the denunciation was made that, 
“they shall call the nobles thereof to the king- 
dem, and none shall be there,and all her princes 
shall be nothing—and thorns shall come upon 
her palaces, nettles and brambles in ‘the. fast- 
nesses thereof, and it shall be an habitation for 
dragons and a court for owls.” Isaiah, chap. 
xxxvi. In the centre of the valley, towards the 
west side of the town, there is a lofty, conical 
rock, very difficult of access, and crowned with 
ruined buildings, probably the ark specially 
mentioned by Jerome and others, where “ they 
held the height of the hill, and made their nest 
as high as the eagle’s; but I will bring them 
down thence, saith the Lerd, and Edom shall be 
a desolation.” The proud Acropolis is a hea 
of ruins, such a line of contusion, and suc 
stones of emptiness, that travellers are unable 


- ascend it,or give any description of its na- 
ure. 
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Guiass Maxinc.—Glass making is a very an- 
cient art, and was known in Egypt atleast as ear- 
ly as the year 1800 before our era, or indeed, 


|. Judging from the paintings of Beni Hassan, which 


appear to indicate the process, much earlier ; and 
a glass head beaving the name of an Egyptian 
Pharoah, who lived at the Period alluded to, 
leaves no doubt as to its early invention in the 
valley of the Nile. 
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Original.* 
SONG. 
Come to my own bright river, 
Thou wanderer of the hills! 
Come where the waters ever 
Mingle a thousand rills. 


I know thy young heart dances 
With the buoyant mountain stream, 
Whose mirror face is brightest where 
Thy pictured beauties gleam. 


But, oh! the broad calm river! 
Whuse hil come gently down, 

To sleep upon its silvery marge, 
When night forgets to frown! 


The moon and stars deseending, 
Like pearls on beauty’s cheek, 
Adorned by what they shou!d adorn, 

A bluer heaven seek. 


And when the breeze of summer 
Has come to fan thy roses, 
In ruffles on the river's breast, 
W hat jewels it discleses! 


Come to my own gay river, 
For its breathing banks are ours, 
And as the lovely garden’s pass, 
We’il taste the breath of flowers. 


Come to the holy river, 

Where earth and skies are greeting, 
And praises spring forever ; 

Come to their holy meeting. ANcus. 

a nn 

Gonve.iers.—-In Venice the Gondoliers 
know by heart, long passages from Ariosto and 
Tasso, and often chaunt them with a peculiar 
melody. But this talent seems at present ou the 
decline. It suits perfectly-well with an idle, so- 
litary man, lying at length in his vessel, at rest, 
on one of those canals, waiting for company or 
a fare; the tiresomeness of which situation is 
somewhat alleviated by the songs and poetical 
stories in kis memory. He often raises his voice 
as loud as he can, which extends itself to a vast 
distance over the tranquil mirror; and, as all is 
still around, he is as it were in solitude in the 
midst of a large and populous town. Here is no 
rattling of carriages, no noise of foot passen- 

ers; a silent gondole glides now and then by 

im, of which the splashing of oars is scarcely 
to be heard. At a distance he hears another, 
perhaps utterly unknown to him; melody and 
verse immediately attach the stranger; he be- 
comes the responsive echo to the former, and 
exerts himself to be heard, as he had heard the 
other. By a tacit conversation they alternate 
verse for verse; though the song should be the 
whole night through, they entertain themselves 
without fatigue. The hearers who are passing 
between the two, take part in the amusement. 
This vocal performance sounds best at a great 
distance, and is then inexpressibly charming, as 
it only fulfils its design in the sentiment of re- 
moteness. It is plaintive, but not dismal in its 
sound ; and at times it is scarcely possible to re- 
frain from tears. 
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Alas, alas, how diffrent flows 
With thee and me the time away ! 


— Still, if thou can'st, be light and gay ; 
7 I only know that, without thee, 
os The sun himself is dark for me. 





S* 





Not that I wish thee sad, heav’n knows— 


Do I thus haste to hall and bower, 
Ameng the proud and gay to shine ? 


Or deck my hair with gem and fi 


ower, 


To flatter other eyes than thine? 
Ah! no, with me love’s smiles are past, 
Thou hadst the first—thou hadst the last. — 
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MILITARY STRATAGEMS. 

Few generals have been more distinguished 
for their military stratagems than the Norwegian 
King, Harald Hardraua, who lost his life in the 
battle of Stamford Bridge, in 1066, when in al- 
liance with the exiled Northumbrian Earl Tostig 
—an alliance which, by drawing off the forces of 
the last of our Anglo-Saxon Monarchs to the 
north, greatly facilitated the Norman invasion. 
Harald Hardraua, in his youth, led a life of 
strange adventure in the East, and fought for 
some time under the banner of the Byzantine 
Emperors. On one of his expeditions to Sicily, 
he got possession of a town by a singular strata- 
gem, which is thus related by Snorri Sturluson, 
in his Heimskungla:—*When Harald arrived 
in Sicily, he began to ravage the country, and 
came with his army to a populous town, to which 
he laid siege. The walls, however, were so 
strong, that he began to doubt whether it would 
be possible to make a breach in them; and the 
burghers had plenty of provisions, and every 
thing which they needed for their defence. Har- 
ald, therefore, ordered his fowlers to catch the 
small birds, that nested in the town, and flew to 
the forest during the day in quest of food. He 
then caused splinters of inflammable wood, 
smeared with wax and sulphur, to be fastened 
on their backs,and enkindled. The birds, when 
set at liberty, flew immediately to the town to re- 
visit their young and their nests, on the roots of 
the houses, which were thatched with reeds and 
straw. The fire fell from the birds on the thatch, 
and although each bore but a small quantity, 


dry elastic bands could be used, would not be 
able to imitate the soft full tone of the moist ani- 
mal elastic tissue, and there always would be a 
great difficulty in manipulating it.— Professor 
Muller in the Medical Gazette. 





SINGULAR ADVENTURE OF A JANISSARY OFFICER, 

A circumstance lately occurred at Constanti- 
nople, which serves to show the detestation in 
which the crime of treachery is held in the east. 
An Ousta or Captain of the Janissaries, having 
succeeded in escaping death at the time of the 
destruction of that Militia, concealed himself in 
a vault belonging to a house he possessed in the 
valley of Nightengales,at Scutari. There he had 
lived since the year 1826, his mother and sister 
being the only persons acquainted with the se- 
cretof his retreat. His relations and friends visi- 
ted the house without having the most remete sus- 
picion of the place in which he was concealed. 
For the space of eight years the family had sub- 
sisted on the wreck of their fortune, but at length 
their means were exhausted, and they fell into 
distress. They gradually disposed of their pro- 
perty, till all they poseessed was the house—the 
sale of which would inevitably lead to the dis- 
covery of the fugitive. In this extremity, Ousta 
determined to confide the secret to a Merchant, 
named Ibrahim, who had once been his intimate 
friend, and who was his debtor, for one-half a 
bill ot 12,500 piastres. The sister of the unfor- 
tunate Ousta, on presenting the bond to Ibrahim, 
offered todestruy it for the moderate sum of 1000 





their number was so great, that one house after 
another began to burn, until the whole town was 
in flames. 


piastres. Ibrahim affected great sympathy for 
‘the misfortunes of his old friend, inquired the 


The inhabitants then came out, and? place of his concealment, swore tu keep the se- 


implored mercy, and Harald thus got possession cret, and promised the thousand piastres, but the 


of the town.” 





Ture Human Vorce.—One remark must be 
made on the beautiful arrangement of the ap- 
paratus of the human voice. No musical instru- 
ment can be compared with it, for even the most 
full organs and pianos are in some respects in- 
complete. Some of these instruments are in- 
capable of passing from piano to forte, as in the 
labial pipes: others cannot rest long on the 
same note, as all those which are sounded by 
striking. The organ possesses two scales, from 
the labial and the tongue pipes, and is in this 
respect comparable with the human voice, with 
its chest and its falsetto notes; but none of these 
instruments unite all advantages like the human 
vocal organ. It belongs to the class of those that 
have tongues; and these, when uniting with a 
system of compensating pines, are next to the vio- 
lin, the most complete of all. Yet, again, the vocal 
organ has this perfection, that from one tongue 
pipe the compass of the whole gamut and all the 
required variations may be produced, while in 
the most complete artificial apparatus each note 
must have its own pipe. An artificial imitation 
of this organ would be insome measure attained 


by the arrangement of a tongue pipe with an! Sultan and his minister. 


villain flew to Seraskier Pacha and betrayed the 
;Ousta. The minister heard his story, and after 
| his departure directed his officers to keep watcli 
/upon him. A canvas was then despatched to 
the valley of Nightengales, with orders to bring 
away the Ousta and to quiet his alarm, and that 
of his family, by assuring them that his Excellen- 
cy, the Seraskier, pledged himself to obtain his 
pardon. After much hesitation on the part ol 
his mother and sister, the Ousta at length came 
from his hiding place, and declared himself ready 
to follow his guards to the palace of the Seras- 
kier, where he was firmly convinced that death 
|awaited him. On being ushered into the pres- 
| ence of the ministers, he tell on his knees; but 
| in spite of all the rags with which he was cover- 
ed, his excellency raised him up, and desired him 
‘to take a seat by his side. Staves entered and 
| handed him a pipe and coffee. The Ousta was 
‘overwhelmed with astonishment. He feared 
‘that he was the victim of mortification, which 
would only render his impending fate more 
‘dreadful. But when a rich dress was brought 
| before him, when two thousand piastres were 
| presented to him by the Seraskier, and he was 
| permitted to return home, his fears were chang 
‘to joy, and he retired invoking blessings on the 
The traitor Ibrahim 





apparatus easily manipulated to produce the re- | was condemned to pay the Ousta one half of his 
quired degrees of tension of the elastic bands; | debt, together with all the interest, (a conditio! 


but the tone of such an instrument, for which | which the municipal laws of Constantinople “ 
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not admit in any case,) and he would moreover 
have paid with his head the forfeit of his base- 
ness, had not his wife and four children on their 
knees, implored the mercy of the Seraskier. The 
Sultan has expressed his approval of the conduct 
of his prime minister, by sending the Ousta the 
sum of tenthousand piastres, and employing him 
in an honorable and lucrative mission. 


YOUTH BETRAYED. 


A few years ago, the green of a rich bleacher 
in the north of Ireland had been frequently rob- 
bed at night to a very considerable amount, not- 
withstanding the utmost vigilance of the proprie- 
tor and his servants to protect it, and without the 
slightest clue being furnished for the detection 
of the robber. Effectually and repeatedly baf- 
fled by the ingenuity of the thief or thieves, the 
proprietor at length offered a reward of 1100 for 
the apprehension of any person or persons de- 
tected robbing the green. A few days after tis 
proclamation, the master was at midnight rais- 
ed from his bed by the alarm of a faithful ser- 
vant, “there was somebody with a lantern cros- 
sing the green.” The master started from his 
bed, flew to the window—it was so—he hurried 
on his clothes, armed himself with a pistol; the 
servant flew for his loaded musket, and they 
cautiously followed the light. The person with 
the lantern (a man) wes, as they approached,on 
tip-toe, distinctly seen stooping and groping on 
the ground; he was seen lifting and tumbling the 
linen. Theservant fired; the robber fell. The 
man and master now proceeded to examine the 
spot. The robber was dead ; he was recogniz- 
ed to be a youth about nineteen, who resided a 
few fields off. The linen was eut across; bun- 
dles of it were tied wp; and upon searching and 
examining farther, the servant in the presence 
of his master, pieked up a penknife, with the 
name of the unhappy youth engraved upon the 
handle. The evidence was conclusive, for in the 
met the lantern was acknowledged by the 
afllicted and implicated father of the boy to be 
his lantern. Defence wasdumb. 

The faithful servant received the hundred 
pounds reward, and was besides promoted to be 
the confidential overseer of the establishment.— 
This faithful servant, this confidential overseer, 
was shortly after proved to have been himself 
the thief, and was hanged at Dundalk for the 
murder of the youth whom he had crelly be- 
trayed. It appeared, upon the clearest evidence, 
and by the dying confession and description of 
the wretch himself, that all this circumstantial 
evidence was pre-concerted by him, not only to 
screen himself from the imputation of former 
robberies, but to get the hundred pounds reward. 
The dupe, the victim he chose for this diabolical 

urpose, was artless, affectionate, and obliging. 

‘he boy had a favorite knife, a penknife, with 
his name engraved upon its handle. The first 
act of this fiend was to coax him to give him that 
knife as a keepsake. On the evening of the fa- 
tal day, the miscreant prepared the bleach- 
green, the theatre of this melancholy tragedy, 
for his performance. He tore the linen from the 
pegs in some places, he cut it across in others ; 
ke turned it up in heaps; he tied it up in bun- 
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dles, as if ready to be removed, and placed the 
favorite knife, the keepsake, in one of the cuts 
he had himself made. Matters being thus pre- 
pared, he invited the devoted youth to supper, 
and as the nights were dark, he told him to brin 
the latitern to light him home. Atsupper, or af- 
ter, he artfully turned the conversation upon the 
favorite knife, which he affected with great con- 
cern to miss, and pretending that the last recol- 
lection he had of it was using it on a particular 
spot of the bleach-green, described that spot to 
the obliging boy, and begged him to see if it was 
there. He lit the lantern which he had been de- 
sired to bring with him to light him home, and 
with alacrity proceeded upon his fatal errand.— 
As soon as the monster saw his victim was com- 
pletely in the snare, he gave the alarm, and the 
melancholy crime described was the result.— 
Could there have been possibly a stronger case 
of circumstancial evidence thanthis? The young 
man seemed actually caught in the fact. There 
was the knife with his name on it ; the linen cut, 
tied up in bundles, and the lantern acknowledg- 
ed by his father. The time, past mid-night. The 
master himself present, a man of the fairest 
character ; the servant, of unblemished reputa- 
tion. 


ADVENTURE OF A PRIMA TENORE. 





A writer who signs himself W. D. H. in the 
New York Albion, tells the following story of old 
Signor Garcia, who was well known in this city 
and New York. 


The Garcias mei with but indifferent success, 
I believe, in Mexico. On their way from Vera 
Cruz to the city of Mexico the whole caravan, 
consisting of Spaniards, Mexicans, Frenchmen, 
Italians, Englishmen, and Americans, and all 
well armed too, were waylaid by banditti, and 
taken prisoners. Old Garcia had counted on 
his vocation as a safe-guard, and was astonished 
that his consequential announcement of being 
the great primo tenore of all Europe was re- 
ceived by loud laughter and contempt by the 
brigands, who, however, to show they had some 
** music in their souls,’ amused themselves by 
making him sing passages from the favorite ope- 
ras, while they were ransacking his trunks and 
boxes. At every two or three bars he would en- 
treat them to spare his chattels, now entreating 
them for mercy,and now threatening vengeance 
upon them, when it was known at Mexico that 
they had robbed and maltreated the great primo 
tenore of all Europe. Whenever he Ceased sing- 
ing they pricked him with their swords and 
knives, and beat him till he could no longer 
stand. Still they insisted on his singing, and it 
was piteous to see him compelled to sing amidst 
his misfortunes, in the certainty of losing all his 
property, and the fear of being assassinated to 
beot. Alas! whata situation for the great primo 
tenore of all Europe. 1 had this story from the 
captain of a British figete, who was himself 
sadly used and wounded, and bore evidence of 
the encounter at the time | met him. He said, 
wounded aad mortified as he was, and pitying 
the poor singer from his soul, he could not help 
laughing at the ludicrous, though truly miserable 
position of the primo tenore, interlarding his sup- 
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plications for mercy to his goods and chattels 
with choice specimens of the Italian operas, on 
compulsion. What a scene it would make in 
Opera Buffa! 





MATERNAL INFLUENCE, 
From a letter of the Rev. Thomas P. Hunt. 


There is a very talented youth now living in 
the South. His mother’s anxious feelings and 
wishes for his future destiny were penned before 
he was born. The mother died—the boy grew 
up in his father’s family, surrounded by every 
thing that could adorn life, health, intelligence, 
piety and morality of a pure and high order were 
constantly before him—and of all the moderate 
users of intoxicating drinks, those he most loved 
were the most moderate. But they did use it 
and furnished it for their guests—He was sent 
to College in a neighborhood moulded by the ta- 
lents, and holy Paw and devotion of a Smith, an 
Alexander, a Lacey, a Hege,and in many re- 
spects, unequalled, in none excelled, for all that 
can make society safe for the young and the in- 
experienced. But here he found it orthodox, 
fashionable, even as he did in his father’s house, 
to use a little wine, to drink a little But the 
Trustees had found that it was not a blessing for 
a boy to drink even a little wine in College, and 
had as wisely prohibited it from the institution 
as some of them as foolishly taught that there 
was no danger from it at home. The conse- 
quence of practice is usually more direet and 

werful than theory, and this lovely, promising 
boy was dismissed from college for going into 
shops licensed by magistrates, some of whom 
were trustees, for purchasing wine of a commu- 
nicant of the charch, and keeping it in his room 
and for using a little of it; although some of the 
ministers in that region had declared from the 
pulpit, and one from the press, that the doctrine 
of total abstinence ‘was fanatical, ultra, against 
the scriptures, and an imputation on the charac- 
ter of the blessed one—yes, this youth was dis- 
missed for not doing the very thing, fotally ab- 
staining from all intoxicating drinks in Conea®, 
which he heard ridiculed and denounced by 
many high in influence in the neighborhood of 
the College. May the Lord forgive them this 
their cruel sin. Not the sin of dismissing this 
youth, but the sin of teaching and maintaining 
and sustaining as a Bible right that which they 

unished as a College wrong. The lad returned 

ome, [ will not speak of the sorrow, and an- 
cuish and disappointment of those who loved 
him. There was, at the time of his return, at 
his father’s house, one whose heart yearned over 
him. The boy’s spirit was stout and his course 
was awful toanticipate. During the stilly hours 
of the night, when all else had retired to rest, 
that friend led this youth to his mofher’s grave. 
The writing of a sainted mother expressing her 
solicitude, her fears, her hopes for her unborn 
babe was alluded to. On the Grave of my sister 
I heard my sister’s son vow to abandon forever 
the use of all that can intoxicate —His mother's 
writing spoke like a voice from Heaven, and 
what none of the living could do, the words of the 
dead accomplished. 


MATERNAL INFLUENCE—TWILIGHT—A SNAKE STORY. 









TwiticHt.—* Of all the myriad sources of 
enjoyment which nature unfolds to man, | know 
few equal to those elicited by a balmy summer 
sunset. The idea is old, but the reflections it ex. 
cites are pecpetensy varying. ‘There is some- 
thing in this hour, so tender, so holy, so fraught 
with simple, yet sublime, associations, that it be- 
longs rather to heaven than to earth. The eur- 
tain that drops down on the physical, also de- 
scends on the moral world. he day, with its 
selfish interests, its common-place distractions 
has gone by, and the season of intelligence—of 
imagination, of spirituality is dawning. Yes, 
twilight unlocks the Blandusian fountain of fan- 
cy ; there, as in a mirror, reflecting all things in 
added loveliness, the heart surveys the past, the 
dead, the absent, the —— come thronging 
back on memory ; the Paradise of inex perience 
from which the flaming sword of Truth has long 
since exiled us, rises again in all the pristine 
beauty of its flowers and verdure; the very spot 
where we breathed our first vows of love; the 
slender, girlish figure, that, gliding like a sylph 
beside us, listened entranced to that avowal, 
made in the face of heaven, beneath the listening 
evening star; the home that witnessed her de- 
cline; the church yard that received her ashes; 
the grave wherein she now sleeps, dreamless and 
happy, deaf alike to the syren voice of praise, 
and the withering sneers of envy—such sweet 
but solemn recollections sweep, in shadowy 
pomp, across the mind, conjured up by the spells 
of twilight, as he waves his enchanted wand over 
the earth.— WV. Y. Amulet. 





A SNAKE Srory.—A curious fact in Natural 
History was related some time since by Dr. An- 
selmi, professor of Natural History at Turin. A 
snake called in Italy, vane Nerva, the Coluber 
Natrix of Linnezeus, is well known to be extreme- 
ly fond of milk; and the Italian peasantry pretend 
that it makes its way into dairies to gratify its 
inclination. They even assert that it is sometimes 
entwined round the legs of cows, drawing milk 
from their teats. Of this fact Dr. Ansel him- 
self had an opportunity of being an eye-witness. 
He says: “ Walking, as usual one morning, on 
the road called the Park, bordered by pastures 
containing a great number of sheep and horned 
cattle, I observed an old bul vigorous cow, sepa- 
rate from the others, and looing, with her head 
raised in the air, her ears erect, and shaking her 
tail. Surprised at the noise she made, I seated 
myself on the bank of a stream, and followed her 
with my eyes, wherever she went. After run- 
ning for some minutes, she suddenly stopped in 
a sequestered spot, and began toruminate. In- 
quisitive to discever the cause, I went to the 
place. After going into a pond tu drink, she 
came out, and waited on the brink for a black 
snake, which crept from among the bushes, and 
approaching her, entwined himself round her 
legs, and began tosuck her milk. I observed 
this phenomenon two successive days, and with- 
out informing the herdsmen. The third day I 
informed him of it; and he told me that for some 
time the cow kicked at the approach of her calf, 
and that she could not, without difficulty, be 
compelled to suffer it tosuck. We took away 
the snake, which we killed. On the succeeding 
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day the cow, after in vain waiting for the suck- | 
ling, ran about the meadow in such a manner, 
that the herdsman was obliged to shut her up.” 





From the Connecticut Observer. 


THE THREE LITTLE GRAVES. 


I sought at twilight’s pensive hour 
The path which mourners tread, 





THE THREE LITTLE GRAVES—LECTURES ON EGYPT. 





' 3 Where many a marble stone reveals 
The City of the dead ;— 
a 4 The City of the dead,—where all 
4 a From feverish toil repose ; 
e 4 While round their beds, the simple flower 
: In a sweet profusion blows, 
g And there I mark’d a pleasant spot, 
€ Enclosed with tender care, 
si Where side by side, three infants lay, 
h 1 The only tenants there,— 
1, j Nor weed nor bramble rais’d its head 
g : To mar the hallow’d scene, 
i : And ’twas a muther’s tears, methought, 
‘4 : Which kept that turf so green. 
e, The eldest was a gentle girl, 
et ; She sank as rose-buds fall, 
ry q And then two little brothers came, 
” They were their parents’ all,— 
Their parent’s all !—and ah, how oft 
The moan of sickness rose, 

al 3 Before, within these narrow mounds, 
n- : They found a long repose. 
ba ; Their cradle-spots, beside the hearth, 
e- At winter’s eve, are o’er, 
nd Their tuneful tones, so full of mirth, 
its Delight the ear no more,— 
es Yet still the thrilling echo lives, 
= And many a lisping word 
a Is treasur’d in affection’s heart, 
on By grieving memory stirr’d. 
oe Three little graves !—Three little graves! 
pa- Come hither, ye who see 
oad Your blooming babes around you smile, 
her A blissful company.— 
ted And of those childless parents think 
her With sympathising pain, 
in And sooth them with a Savior’s words, 
In- “Y our dead shall rise again.” 
red _ Fine Time ror THE Grais.—The fellowing 
sak , San extract from an act of the Scottish Parlia- 
and ms passed in the reign of Queen Margaret, 
hor about the year 1288: : 
wal , eee is statute and ordaint that during the reine 
ithe bitin rome blissit Majestie, ilk maiden ladye of 
ay I es e blade and lowe estait shall hae liberty to 
amie ts bee ye man she likes; albeit gif he refuses 
calf, otake hir to be his wif, he shall be mulcit it in 

yesume of ane hondreth pundis or less, as his 
x ay cota moi be, ecept and alwais gif he can make 
ding thappear that he is betrothit to ane ither woman, 

en that he shall be free.” 





LECTURES ON EGYPT. 
BY MR. BUCKINGHAM. 


“ We know not any thing that could have been 
more happily described than the great temple of 
Jupiter Ammon of Thebes, in the manner it was 

iven by the lecturer on Friday evening. To 
lars given the admeasurement in feet or yards, 
however correct in itself, would have been to- 
ap! ineffective in preducing the sensation with- 
in the minds of his hearers which the reality is 
se eminently calculated to effect. In order, how- 
ever, to bring the matter fully and fairly before 
us, he appreaches his subject from a distance. 
He tells us that such is the magnitude of the 
scale on which this wondrous fabric is construct- 
ed, that the spectator must be upwards of a mile 
distant from it in order to judge of its relative 
proportions. He then causes us to advance, as 
it were, along an avenue nearly two miles in 
length, adorned with numerous sphinxes, each 
at least thirty feet high, until we arrive at the 
gate before which are placed obelisks, sculp- 
tured figures of colossal size, &c. rising several- 
ly to the height of 30, 60, and 120 feet, or, as it 
would be expressed mathematically—in geomet- 
rical progression. Yet all these merely stand 
before the portico; and what abe: pe has a 
portico to an entire building? In describing the 
portico itself, he proceeds to say that it is inclos- 
ed by 144 pillars, each of 12 feet diameter, and 
that consequently there must be 24 feet inter- 
celumniation between each two; the perimeter 
therefore—not including the back or wall of the 
main building—must be about 5180 feet, and the 
pertico itself would be capable of containing 
within it the entire building of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, London, whieh last is the largest building 
in Europe, save one. Having proceeded thus 
far in gradually raising the ideas of his hearers, 
he briags the matter shortly to a conclusion, by 
saying that the circumference of the entire 
building is more than two miles. 

The Lake Meeris furnished Mr. Buckingham 
with a theme on which he could largely expa- 
tiate; but, having given us the accounts of an- 
cient writers, and the popular belief on the sub- 
ject of that wonderful labor, we should have been 

lad to hear from his own hypothesis concerning 
it; and this, because it is the belief of modern 
travellers. that the Lake Meeris itself is nota 
work of art, but only the river er canal which 
communicates with the lake, and the Nile. is 
fairly to be considered as such. If we are to be- 
lieve Shaw, Denon and others, who have exa- 
mined this matter earefully, it would seem that 
the basin of the lake is natural, and being well 
adapted to the purpose, the waters were by arti- 
ficial means let into it; it appears also that this 
lake, which Herodotus and others describe ag 
being about 450 miles in circumference, was 
considerably diminished in size in the time of 
Pompilius Numa, and is at the present time not 
more than about 40 miles in length by 6 or 7 in 
breadth. The dimensions of the lake are still 
evidently contracting.” 





The world is so full of fools that he who would 
avoid seeing any, must shut himself up, and 
break his looking glass. 
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Original. 
STANZAS. 
On hearing a gentleman sing with marked empha- 
sis those beautifully pathetic lines. 


“Til sing of the Lily and Rose, 
Because they remind me of thee.” 


Bid him sing not again of the Rose's perfume, 
And say “it reminds me of thee,”’ 

Bid him sing not again of the Lily’s pure bloom, 
And call itan emblem of me, 


Ah! no he must sing of the flowrets no more, 
For the bloom of this hope must all fade on the 
tree, 
That vision of joy and of rapture is o’er 
. And left sorrow for me. 


Then bid him not sing in his own melting tone, 
Of hopes and of wishes that never must be, 
Bid him strive not to teach a weak heart to disown, 
Its Father’s decree. 
I have frown’d on a love which no coldness can 
blight ; 
Then ask me not wherefor my eyes are so dim, 
Nor tell him hew oft, ’mid the silence of night, 
I am thinking of him. 


MERCY. 





This attribute of our moral nature is one of 
the most lovely and interesting of the train. Its 
th is.not only marked with disinterestedness, 
ut also with privation and suffering. It does 
not hold its court where plenty, health, and hap- 
iness combine their tranquilizing and joyous 
influence; but sways its bland sceptre where po- 
verty, disease, discontent, despair, and crime, 
with their ten thousand ills, plague their wretch- 
ed victims. Though made up of tenderness, and 
delicately sensitive to such a degree as to ap- 
pear the most fragile object in the moral world, 
yet it is capable of sustaining the mightiest 
shocks, and surmounting the most formidable 
obstacles. Let dangers arise, let slander, abuse, 
and persecution, array themselves against it, 
still it remains undaunted, and pursues, with un- 
deviating tread, the way of kindness. Over- 
looking the taunts and sneers which it meets 
with from those it would relieve, it fixes its gaze 
on their distresses alone; and holding out its 
cordials, in tones as soft as the melody of hea- 
venly masic, invites them to health and happi- 
ness. It occupies no diminutive place in that 
bright halo of perfections which spans the eter- 
nal throne. On that eventful day when man 
plucked down the wrath of God upon his head, 
and exposed him to the penalty of Heaven’s law, 
the plaintive notes of Mercy were heard in the 
audience chamber of Justice, and its bow beam- 
ed with unusual beauty and loveliness upon the 
cloud that gathered at the chariot wheels of Je- 
hovah. Justice being conciliated, Love and 
Goodness laid their hands on Mercy, and com- 
missioned the willing messerger to be an envoy 
of comfort to the unhappy wretches who had vio- 





STANZAS—MERCY—INSIDIOUSNESS OF*VICE. 


olated the authority of Heaven. When it reach- 
ed the lovely, yet fatal spot, the heavens were 
hung with gloom, and appeared to be surcharg- 


ed with the fiery plagues of an incensed God.— 
The evergreens of Eden hung their plumes in 
awful reverence, and the rebellious pair knelt 
veseechingly, while indescribable agony throb- 
bed in their bosoms. It approached, enveloped 
in the glory of its own native perfection, and 
laid its hands upon those perturbed and bleed- 
ing hearts, soothing them into tranquility. 


It spoke, and raptures followed its words.— 


_Heaven rolled back its frowns, and sparkled out 


in its usual beauty. Mercy presented its pros- 
pective mirror to our primeval parents, through 
which they were permitted to gaze upon the de- 
lightful imagery of redemption until it was con- 
summated in the resurrection of the Messiah.— 
London Revivalist. 





INSIDIOUSNESS OF VICE. 

Frem small and almost imperceptible begin- 
nings it gradually makes its way, till it reduces 
the whole man to its dominion, and brings into 
captivity every affection and faculty of the soul. 
It first throws out the bait of pleasure, and flat- 
ters its victim on to forbidden ground ; then it 
makes him the sport of temptation ; and does not 
give him over till he is fast bound in the chains 
of eternal death. In its very nature it is deceit- 
ful; it is a stranger to all open and honest deal- 
ing ; its very element is the region of false ap- 

rances, and lying promises, and fatal snares. 
hen it addresses itself to the unwary yeuth, 
it puts on a smiling countenance, and makes fair 
pretentions, and takes care to conceal its hideous 
features, till, like a serpent, it has entwined bim 
with its deadly folds, and rendered his esca 
impossible. For instance, how common is it for 
young men to yield to the solicitations of evil com- 
panions, from the notion that it discovers great 
independence of character! But what sort of 
independence, I would ask, is that which cannot 
command resolution enough to resist a few worth- 
less and wicked companions? What sort of 
independence is that which had rather put at 
hazard the interest of eternity, than to brave 
the sneers of halfa dozen vile associates ? The 
truth is, that the person who acts this part, shows 
himself the greatest coward that walks the 
earth ; he is afraid to encounter the reproaches 
of those whose censure is the highest praise; 
and rather than to do it, he deliberately consigos 
his character and his soul to destruction. 
Again, how often do young men become pro- 
fane, from the idea that profaneness marks the 
gentleman; and that to break out occasionally in 
the language of cursing, gives them a sort of 
dignity and importance. But let them go out 
into the street, and see in what kind of character 
this evil is to be found in its most frightful per- 
fection: and then say whether they wish to share 
the honour of profaseness with such compan- 
ions. Let them listen to the poor drunkard whe 
has fallen down in the highway, and is just 
waking from his beastly slumber, and they will 
find him muttering an oath; cursing the Ged 
that made him, or it may be, the hand that 's 
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attempting to relieve him. Let them go into 
the most vulgar circles where not even de- 
ceney is tolerated, and there they will find pro- 
faneness, vulgarity, and intemperance, mingling 
in the same seene of disgusting riot. And yet 
they are cheated into the delusion that, at best, 
an occassional indulgence in this vice makes 
them more respectable. They are beguiled, as 
were our first parents, by the fatal apple; and 
think not of the danger till it is too late to avert 
it—Sprague’s Lectures. 





Original, 
HOPE. 


WRITTEN IN MISS H—’S ALBUM. 


The flowers of May bloom bright and fair, 
And living green is all around, 

And Spring’s sweet fragranee fills the air, 
And melody’s in every sound: 

But Hope, of purer, brighter spring, 
Where flowers are in perennial bloom, 

Gives joy to all that earth can. bring— 
That lives beyond the silent tomb !- 


This beauteous green will shortly fail,. 
These flowers will fall and fade away; 
The songsters of the hill and vale,. 
To other climes will shortly stray j;— 
So earth’s not our abiding home, 
We, too, must shortly reach that bourne, 
Where change of time and place ne’er come! 
From whence ne trav’ler can return !— 


Hope, springs eternal in the mind, 
The balm of every wounded heart ;— 
O seek, and ever seek, to find 
This Hope, that from thee ne’er will part. 
When fades the brightest things of earth, 
Hope paints to fairer words on high; 
Its being is of Heavenly birth, 


And ever dwells beyond the sky ! IRIS, 





Weieut oF Sprecix.—In Dickinson’s Boston 
Almanac, which contains a little of every thing, 
we find the following article on the weight of 
current coins. ‘The table was made before the 
suspension of specie payments, and when silver 
coins were in general circulation, from lots taken 
indiscriminately. The greater loss by wear of 
the smaller coins, is undoubtedly owing to their 
more extensive and constant circulation ; 

109 in American Halves weigh 5 Ibe 15 02 Avei is. 
| TE eo tg Me el De NM a> ah be 
ge 8 mauuyiow. <*.. 3% jh i 
$10 * American Halves e-jual in wt Fh in 194 et pirees. 

: $10 ‘es cog Cd te ee He in oe ii) 
Consequently it takes 

101 3-47 or $101.06 in Sp dolls to equal wt $100 in Am halvs. 
$104 34-081 or $104,460 in “‘quarters ‘* x9 ~ is ig 
se +s rT ee ee 


110 in 123 cent pieces 
. 117.50 in 63 ee rt) ee ‘es 100 “ oe 


By calculations which may readily be made 
from the above table, we arrive at the following 
results. 1. More silver is rubbed off in using 8 
small coins, than in using one large coin of the 
Same value. 2. American Half dollars are the 
best materials for the manufacture of silver ware, 
ornaments, keys for musical instruments, &c. &c. 
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for those who are in the habit of purchasing sil- 
ver coins for these purposes, because the same 
money’s worth contains more weight of silver. 
3. Fourpences are the best coin for those who 
transpert much specie, as $100,000 in fourpences 
weigh nearly a thousand pounds less than $100,- 
000 in American Halves, as may be easily seen 
from the tableabove. 4. American Half dollars 
are absolutely worth more than what passes for 
their equivalent in any other common silver coin. 
5. A box of silver ($100,000 in American Halves) 
is worth by weight about $15,000 more than the 
same box of silver ($100,000 in Fourpences.) 





RELIGION. 


We pity the man who has no religion in his 
heart—no high and irresistible yearning after a 
better and holier existence —who is contented 
with the senreenty and grossness of earth--whose 
spirit never revolts at the darkness of its prison 
house, nor exults at the thought ofits final eman- 
cipation. We pity him, for he affords no evi- 
dence of his high origin—no manifestation of 
that intellectual preroyative, which renders him 
the delegated lord of the visible creation. He 
can rank no higher than animal nature, the 
spiritual could never stoop so. lowly. To seek 
for beastly excitements—to minister, with a 
bountiful band to depraved and strange appe- 
tites—are the attributes of the animal alone. To 
limit our hopes and aspirations to this life, and 
this world, is like remaining forever in the place 
of our birth, without ever lifting the veil of the 
visible horizon which bent over our infancy. 

There is religion in every thing around us; a 
calm and holy religion in the unbreathing things 
of nature, which man would do well toimitate.— 
It is a meek and blessed influence;. stealing in, 
as it were, upon the heart. It comes quietly, 
and without excitement. Ithas no terror; no 
gloom in its approaches. Ht does not rouse up 
the passions; it is untrammelled by the creeds 
and unshadowed by the superstitions of man. It 
is fresh from the hands of the author: and glow- 
ing from the immediate presence of the Great 
Spirit, which pervades and quickens it. 

It is written on the arched sky. It looks out 
from every star. It is on the sailing cloud, and 
in the invisible wind. It is among the hills and 
valleys of earth—where the shrubless mountain 
top pierces the thin atmosphere of eternal win- 
ter—or where the mighty forest fluctuates be- 
fore the strong wind, with its dark waves of 

een foliage. It is spread out like a legible 
anguage upon the broad face of the unsleepin 
ocean. It is the poetry of nature. It is this 
which uplifts the spirit within us, until it is tall 
encugh to overlook the shadows of our place of 
probation ;—which breaks, linis after link, the 
chains which bind us to materiality ; and which 
opens to our imagination a world of spiritual 
beauty and holiness.— Essex Gaz. 





SinGuLarR Errects oF Beauty on a Younc 
Man.—Bishop Dupoy invited one day to dinner, 
two clergymen and two ladies; he remarked 
that during the whole of the repast, the young- 
est of the two clergymen had his eyes steadih 
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fixed on one of the ladies, who: was york band- 

e.—The Bishop, after dinner, when the ladies 
bad retired asked him what he thought of the 
beauty he had been looking at. The clergyman 
answered, “* My lord, in looking at the lady, 1 
was reflecting that her beautiful forehead will 
one day be covered with wrinkles, that the corai 
of her lips will pass to her eyes, the vivacity of 
which will be extinguished ; that the ivory of her 
teeth will change to ebony ; that to the roses and 
lilies of her complexion, the withered appear- 
ance of care will succeed; that her fine soft skin 
wili become a dry parchment; that her agreea- 
ble smile will be converted into grimaces ; and at 
length she will become the antidote of love.” “I 
never should have supposed,” said the Bishop, 
“ that the sight of a fine woman would have in- 
spired a young man with such profound medita- 
tions. 
































































Original. 
MORNING SONG, 
Thou’st come again, sweet morning! 
We welcome thee to earth; 
W ith ali tky glittering rainbew hues, 
And songs of holy mirth. 





There’s gold upen thy drapery, 
Thou hast washed thyself in dew,. 

And Nature seems,as by a charm, 
Created all anew. 


The deep old woed is waking, 
There’s music on his boughs; 

And the little flower loeks sweetly. up, 
To pay its early vows, 


Oh! hear the voice of gladness; 
And feel the tones of love, 

And when the soul is finely tuned, 
*T will join the choirs above. 


Whence comest thou, bright morning, 
From the mountain robed in snow, 
Or grassy vales, or prairie lawn, 
Or streams of silver flow. 


Or from the crowded city, 
Didst bring thy busy train, 
Of voices and of winged feet, ~ 

To wake upcare again. =§ 


There are who hate thy glory, 

a For guilt abbors the light;, 

t And broken-hearted sorrow feeds 
4 Upon. the dews of night. 


But I leve thee, keen eyed morning, 
I love thee for thy youth ; 

The wisdom ot thy buoyancy, 
And innocence of truth. 


Whene’er I see thee, morning, 
I'll think I’m young again, 

And take me Fancy’s saffron wings, 
And. sing to Fancy’s strain, 







When age shall come with wrinkles, 
Andisilver, silver hair, 









MORNING SONG—SINGUBAR DEATH OF A RUSSIAN POET. 





1°U point him to thy sunny locks, 
And say my boyhood’s there. 


And to my dying pillow, 
Oh, send thy kindest ray, 
As though a messenger from heaven, 
To walt my soul away. ANcts, 


SINGULAR DEATH OF A RUSSIAN PCET, 


On the 10th of October last, Russian literature 
suffered a sensible loss. Mr. Alexander De. 
mainowiteh Llitchewski, creditably known by his 
poems, died, when hardly thirty five years old. 
His death is attributed to the vivacity of his 
imagination. Young, sufficiently rich, possess- 
ing all the gifts of pleasing, he avoided the world, 
and sought solitude. While yet a ehild, he had 
created for himself an imaginary being, a woman 
adorned by beauty and talent; he sought her in 
vain in this world, and his passion, instead of di- 
minishing, increased, in proportion as he per- 
ceived the impossibility of finding the object of 
his love. It was his love which made him a poet, 
and poetry in its turn, raised the aspirations of 
ge man. ; 

is parents, after having exploved all means, 
all persuasions, to restore him to actual life, sent 
him to the capital. There he wrote down his 
dreams, and no occupation, no amusement could 
distract him from them. At last, he believed he 
had found her he adored ;—if a beautiful woman 
was shown hima, he said, ‘“* Mine is still more 
beautifal.” If the happiness of any of his ac- 
quaintance was spoken of, he replied, “ Mine is 
still greater.” Still, in spite of the great happi- 
ness which, according to his account, he enjoy- 
ed, he visibly declined. On the 17th of October, 
he paid visits to all his acquaintances, and ap- 
peared extremely pleasant and gay. This extra- 
ordinary change gave his parents and friends the 
most lively joy, mixed, at the same time, with 
great astonishment. The next day, early, seme 
friends of M. Ilitchewski came to his house, and 
were told by the servant that his master was 
asleep. But one of them, without noticing his 
reply,entered the chamber of the young poet, 
and his surprise may be imagined, at finding him 
inanimate upon his bed. No indications sug- 
gested that he had committed suicide ; his coun- 
tenance was calm, and a smile rested on his lips; 
a natural and mild death had taken him from the 
earth. On a table was a paper on which he had 
—." I have found, at last, the objeet of my 
ove.’ 


_ A striking theught or image gets into vogue 
much easier for being put into rhyme, and is £0 
far more useful; but the consequence by 10 
means follows that it is therefore of greater lit- 
erary merit.. Mere utility is not the proper test 
to apply. Something certainly should be allow- 
ed for the extra workmanship required by rhyme; 
but in popular apprehension a great deal to 
much is given. Had Gray’s Elegy, merely by* 
trifling transposition of the words, been publish- 
ed in the form of prose, the author would not 
have obtained a thousandth part of the reputa- 
tion the poem had procured him, although its 








literary merit would have been nearly as great: 
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